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“Flow of International Commerce Must Be Put on Self-Sustaining Basis” 


Strategic Problems in World Trade 


and Measures Taken To 


Ropert P. TERRILL 


ADVISER, DIVISION OF COMMERCIAL POLICY, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


| SHALL HERE ENDEAVOR to 
direct attention to some of the strategic 
problems that we face today in world 
trade and to indieate what the United 
States is doing or proposing to do about 
them. The problems I shall mention are 
strategic for two reasons. First, we can 
do something about them; and second, 
the solutions to many other economic 
difficulties are dependent upon them. 
Moreover, they are long-range problems, 
requiring our sustained effort over a con- 
siderable period. They are not, unfor- 
tunately, the kind that will clear up by 
themselves if left alone. 

These problems are: 

(1) The restoration of a balanced con- 
dition in world trade; 

(2) The maintenance of peaceful and 
stable economic relationships between 
countries ; 

(3) The development of ways and 
means to ensure that the activities of 
state trading enterprises will not dis- 
rupt international markets. 

Let us see what each of them involves. 


Balance Needs To Be Restored 


THE RESTORATION of a balanced con- 
dition in world trade means that the flow 
of international commerce must be put 
on a self-sustaining basis. It is painfully 
evident that this condition does not pre- 
vail today. Also, it is now clear that the 
most obvious source of difficulty lies in 
trade relations among the countries of 
Western Europe, on the one hand, and 
between these countries as a group and 
the rest of the world, on the other hand. 
Together with the United States, these 
are the “industrialized” nations of the 
earth, and the future of world trade de- 
pends in a large measure upon what hap- 
bens to them. 

In the network of world trade that pre- 
vailed before the war, the transactions of 
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European countries with each other 
were greater in total value than their 
transactions with other nations. De- 
spite this fact, the circuit of trade 
within Europe was not self-sustaining. 
Germany, for example, sold substan- 
tially more to the other Europeans than 
it bought. Great Britain, conversely, 
bought considerably more from the Con- 
tinental countries than it sold. Britain 
and other deficit countries balanced their 
European payments out of net earnings 
derived from trade with non-European 
countries and from oversea investments. 

This multilateral pattern, developed 
over many decades, was disrupted as a 
result of the war, and with serious con- 
sequences. By the end of 1947, commer- 
cial transactions between European 
countries were being conducted mainly 
on the basis of bilateral arrangements 
requiring on the part of each country an 
exact balance of imports and exports 
with each of its trading partners. The 
level of intra-European trade (omitting 
Germany) was far below prewar, with 
the result that the pressure of European 
import demands upon non-European 
countries, particularly the United States, 
was greatly increased. 

This situation within Europe is closely 
related to the fact that earnings from the 
performance of services and from over- 
sea investments, accumulated over sev- 
eral centuries, have diminished substan- 
tially, leaving a net payments deficit with 
the rest of the world. The European area 
must, therefore, increase its capacity to 
export if it is to be self-sustaining even 
at its prewar standards of living. To 
bring about the increase in productivity 
a substantial volume of new capital 
equipment will be required, together with 
marked changes in the relative capacities 
of various European industries. This, 
however, is the physical or engineering 
side of the problem. On the economic 
side there is required a system of trade 
relations both within Europe and outside 
to assure the development of regular and 
continuous international markets and 
thus make possible the most economical 
use of Europe’s productive resources. 
The extent of the adjustment of trade 
with outside countries will depend in 
large measure upon the expansion of 
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trade among the European countries 
themselves. If a sufficient increase can 
be developed, the imbalance of this area 
with the rest of the world will be lessened. 
But in any event, a substantial reduction 
of trade barriers of all kinds is essential 
to the expansion of production and trade 
which is so sorely needed. 

The problem of restoring the balance 
in world trade is the most urgent one 
that we face; moreover, it is related 
closely to the other problems I have pre- 
viously mentioned. If world trade is to 
be self-sustaining, international markets 
must be developed and maintained on a 
regular and continuing basis. This 
means that nations cannot engage in 
conflicting, unilateral trade _ policies. 
Such actions on the part of countries 
disrupt markets and discourage trade, 
and market disturbances tend to spread. 
When any important trading country 
slaps on new restrictions, other countries 
tend to follow suit, one by one, either in 
retaliation or as a means of self-protec- 
tion. 


“Rules of the Game” 


UNFORTUNATELY, there is as yet no 
machinery in operation to harmonize na- 
tional actions by establishing “rules of 
the game” for foreign trade. The Inter- 
national Monetary Fund has created 
such machinery in the monetary field, 
but its long-run success will depend upon 
what is done to set up a comparable 
agency in the field of trade. Nor is there 
any machinery to prevent a spread of 
retaliatory or self-protecting measures 
by other countries in the event one nation 
puts a new stranglehold on trade. The 
spread of bilateral arrangements between 
the European nations is a case in point. 
It also illustrates the fact that, once such 
measures have been taken, any single 
country finds it difficult or impossible to 
relax them. For example, there is 
scarcely a country in Europe today that 
would not like to restore its trade to a 
multilateral basis. Yet if any particular 
country attempted to do so without 
simultaneous action by the others, it 
would almost certainly be swamped by a 
deficit in its balance of payments. 
Direct participation of governments in 
international trade through state trad- 
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ing enterprises has created another sig- 
nificant problem of particular concern 


to private traders. Since the war al- 
most every state has engaged in trade 
either through an agency of government 
or through state-owned corporations. 
Quite apart from any matter of ideology, 
this situation has serious implications 
for the future of international trade. 
The reason is that governments when 
engaged in trade, and particularly in- 
ternational trade, are subject to a variety 
of noncommercial motives and can avail 
themselves of bargaining power which 
no private trader can hope to match. 
As a competitor with private enterprise, 
a state enterprise, if directed to do so, 
may be able to capture a market with- 
out much regard for economic consid- 
erations. As a buyer in the world mar- 
ket a state enterprise can shift its pur- 
chases, if so directed, without regard to 
economic factors. These possibilities 
create high risks and uncertainties for 
private traders and thus operate as a 
drag on world trade. They are preju- 
dicial to the reestablishment and smooth 
operation of markets for goods and serv- 
ices, and it is, therefore, urgent that 
means be found to limit the actions of 
state enterprises when they enter into 
foreign commerce. 

All of these problems have a distinct 
bearing on the future of international 
trade. All are of serious concern to the 
United States. We must be prepared to 
deal with them. Constructive solutions 
will, of course, require time and patience 
and earnest effort on the part of all like- 
minded countries. The United States, 
because of its preeminence in the world 
economy, must bear a major share of 
responsibility and must exercise leader- 
ship if these strategic problems are to 
be met. The price of failure would be 
great. This Government must act with 
vigor and foresight, and it is doing so. 
Let me outline some of the steps that 
have been taken. 


“Forward on Two Fronts” 


THE UNITED STATES is moving for- 
ward on two fronts. First, there are 
specific programs of assistance designed 
to get countries back on their feet. The 
Marshall Plan has now taken concrete 
form as the European Recovery Program. 
It is a direct attack on the great prob- 
lem of restoring trade within Europe as 
well as trade between this vital area and 
other parts of the world. 

I shall not discuss the recovery pro- 
gram in detail. Its operations are re- 
ported in the press and in ForREIGn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, and it has received wide 
public attention. Although it has been 
in operation only a few months, its 
effects are materializing. The deterio- 
ration of the European economic situa- 
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tion has been arrested and the upturn 
has begun. 

As experience accumulates under the 
program, it is becoming apparent that 
the problems of European production 
are intimately related to the problem of 
trade and trade barriers. It is being 
demonstrated that the best utilization 
of Europe’s productive resources requires 
access to markets. The European coun- 
tries are, therefore, deep in considera- 
tion of plans to reduce or eliminate trade 
barriers between themselves as an essen- 
tial first step toward creating a true 
European market area. 

It has also been realized that bilateral 
trading arrangements, amounting in 
effect to international barter deals, must 
be relaxed in favor of a return to the 
multilateral system of doing business. 
Under the Recovery Program, a signif- 
icant step is now being actively consid- 
ered. It is proposed that if a European 
country has a credit balance with other 
European countries, grants of United 
States funds under the European Re- 
covery Program will in part be condi- 
tional upon equal contributions by the 
creditor country of its own currency to 
finance its surplus. If Belgium, for ex- 
ample, develops a net creditor position 
in its trade with other participating 
countries, United States grants to Bel- 
gium, above some basic minimum, would 
be matched by contributions of Belgian 
funds to discharge the trade deficits of 
other participating countries. The total 
advance of United States funds could 
not, of course, exceed the prearranged 
amount available to Belgium as deter- 
mined with reference to that country’s 
Western Hemisphere deficit. The object 
of this proposal is to help eliminate the 
pressure for strict bilateral balancing of 
trade accounts and thus to restore the 
multilateral pattern of trade within 
Europe. 

The Marshall Plan represents one 
front; on a second front the United 
States is forwarding a broad and com- 
prehensive program designed to reduce 
trade barriers of all kinds throughout 
the world and to provide a permanent 
code of rules for international trade. 
Let us outline here the project which is 
now proposed. It is based upon the es- 
tablishment of an International Trade 
Organization, the plans for which have 
now emerged from the preparatory Stage. 
This is its background: 

The United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Employment was called at 
Habana in November 1947 and lasted 
until March of this year. It successfully 
completed the most comprehensive and 
difficult negotiations ever attempted by 
governments in the economic field. 
Fifty-seven countries, representing vir- 
tually all shades of opinion and varieties 
of national interest, participated in the 
Conference. Yet, with only three dis- 


sents, they reached agreement on the 
text of a Charter comprising 106 articles 
and dealing with the essential interna. 
tional problems of the exchange of £00ds 
and services, economic development, em. 
ployment and economic activity, and the 
establishment of an International Trade 
Organization. 

This accomplishment was due, in no 
small measure, to sound and painstaking 
preparations. The draft Charter cop. 
sidered by the Habana Conference was 
the product of 2 years of detailed discus. 
sion, requiring three international pre. 
paratory meetings. For several years 
prior to these meetings the United States 
had worked, in consultation with other 
governments, to establish agreement on 
basic principles and had originated a de. 
tailed draft to serve as the basis for 
further discussions. It thereby followed 
through on pledges given during the war 
at the time of the negotiation of Mutua] 
Aid Agreements with our European 
Allies. Article VII of these Agreements 
provided that the signatory governments 
would work toward: +the expansion, by 
appropriate international and domestic 
measures, of production, employment, 
and the exchange and consumption of 
goods, which are the material founda- 
tions of the liberty and welfare of all 
peoples; .. . the elimination of al] 
forms of discriminatory treatment in 
international commerce; and... the 
reduction of tariffs and other trade bar- 
riers.” The Charter for the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization spells out in 
detail the practical rules to achieve these 
objectives. 

The Charter will enter into force when 
accepted by 20 of the 53 nations that 
signed the Final Act of the Habana Con- 
ference. There have been no ratifica- 
tions to date, but a number of countries 
are actively considering the matter at 
present. On the part of the United 
States, the Charter will be presented to 
Congress early in the next session in 
accordance with present plans. Although 
the ITO is not formally in existence, 
certain principles of the Charter reflect- 
ing basic tenets of our foreign economic 
policy have been specifically applied in a 
number of important agreements, no- 
tably in the Convention of European 
Economic Cooperation, the bilateral 
agreements between the United States 
and countries participating in the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, and the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement now before 
the United States Senate. 


Objectives and Methods of ITO 


SPACE considerations permit me here to 
give only a brief summary of the pro- 
posed ITO. Its broad objectives are to 
improve standards of living throughout 
the world by promoting the expansion of 
(Continued on p. 47) 
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Big Great Lakes City Exchanges Goods With Many Countries Abroad 


Cleveland As a World Port— 
Activity on Upgrade 


Frep L. RoBERTS 


CHIEF, WORLD TRADE DIVISION, 
CLEVELAND REGIONAL OFFICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Dacian ts, MOSES CLEAVELAND 
would not recognize today the trading 
post he established at the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga River in the Northwest Terri- 
tory 150 years ago, but the urge which 
erected those log huts has not only sur- 
vived but has prospered and expanded 
with the years. 

That urge, of course, is trade, and the 
modern metropolis, sixth city in the 
United States, that has grown around 
the General’s trading post is ‘a living 
tribute to his vision although it dropped 
the first ‘“‘a’’ when it took his name. 

Five hundred miles from the nearest 
ocean, Cleveland will have had more 
than 60 calls from foreign ships when 
the 1948 season is ended—and this with 
a harbor that is ice-locked 4 to 5 months 
of the year. 

Cleveland has long been Known as one 
of the top ports of the Great Lakes, that 
chain of inland seas that stretches from 
near the center of the continent to well 
inside New York State. 

A typical shipping season, usually from 
some time in March to some time in No- 
vember, will see about 9,000 vessels in 
and out of the harbor, carrying some 
21,000,000 tons of cargo. 

Large quantities of iron ore, automo- 
biles, grain, and general merchandise are 
brought into Cleveland every year from 
the Upper Lakes for transshipment to 
the rest of the United States. 


Industry Serves World 


CLEVELAND'S widely diversified indus- 
try has long manufactured products for 
world trade. Of the 454 manufactured- 
Product classifications listed in the 
United States Census, 323 are “Made in 
Cleveland.” Cleveland plants are now 
Producing at the rate of $2,500,000,000 
annually. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


This is one in a series of articles 
which ForeIGN ComMMERCE WEEKLY is 
publishing from time to time, telling of 
the world-trade efforts, aims, and facil- 
ities of various business centers in this 
country—more particularly the port 
cities. (New Orleans was discussed 
October 6, 1945; St. Louis, May 17, 
1947; Miami, August 23, 1947; Balti- 
more, December 6, 1947; Mobile, June 
26, 1948; and Los Angeles-Long Beach, 
September 25, 1948.) In such presen- 
tations, this magazine feels that consid- 
erable scope should be given to the 
distinctly local points of view and the 
element of civic pride—potent generators, 
always, of commercial successes. 











World War II placed a tremendous 
burden on American industry which was 
carried brilliantly, even jauntily, to the 
amazement of the rest of the world. 
Cleveland’s share in that burden was 
large, and the legend ‘Made in Cleve- 
land” became Known to a large number 
of the peoples of the world. 

This is attested to today by the ever- 
increasing number of foreign purchasing 





missions that are placing Cleveland on 
the list of must calls. 

There are today more than 500 firms 
listed as members of the Cleveland World 
Trade Association, an affiliate of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the 1947 
export volume amounted to several hun- 
dred millions of dollars. 


Character of Foreign Trade 


CLEVELAND-MADE products going into 
export constitute a long list, headed by 
iron and steel products, machine tools, 
automotive parts, paints and varnishes, 
electrical equipment and supplies, ce- 
ramics, agricultural and earth-moving 
equipment, chemicals, foundry equip- 
ment, heating and airconditioning units, 
aluminum and magnesium products, 
clothing and textiles—to name a few. 

In addition to direct éxporting, many 
Cleveland firms have established branch 
manufacturing or assembly plants 
abroad. 

All of this area’s foreign traders are 
not interested solely in exports, however. 
More and more industrialists and busi- 
nessmen here are realizing the value of 
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Norwegian vessel loading at Lederer Terminal, Port of Cleveland. 





imports and the necessity of a ‘“‘two-way 
street” to promote sound trade. 

Exact figures aie impossible to obtain, 
but the best estimates indicate that im- 
ports into Cleveland have tripled in the 
past 10 years. Most of these come in 
through the seaboards, but last year 
nearly $30,000,000 worth cleared through 
the Cleveland Customs. 

Principal imports into this area are 
wool, liquor, sugar, coffee, raw materials 
used in the manufacture of paints and 
varnishes and of steel, chemicals, and 
other manufactured products, and de- 
partment-store supplies. 


Fine Service Facilities 


SERVICE FACILITIES necessary to 
oversea trade are competently handled 
by the foreign departments of Cleveland 
banks, foreign freight forwarders, ma- 
rine insurance agencies, and customhouse 
brokers. 

The Cleveland Regional Office of the 
Department of Commerce works directly 
with exporters and importers and also ; “ : 
cooperates with commercial and trade a , —_ 
associations, banks, libraries, and educa- 











tional institutions. 


The Cleveland Public Library main- 
tains one of the best Business Informa- 


tion Bureaus in the country; it keeps up- 


to-date information on world trade— 


both statistical and educational. 
Evidence of the spread of the world- 


trade idea is found in courses offered by 


two of the colleges in the city. These 
courses in foreign commerce, which were 
set up in collaboration with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Cleveland 


World Trade Association, have become 


increasingly popular. 





Loading machine parts at Cleveland for 
shipment to Stockholm on a Swedish 
vessel. 


Cleveland-produced truck being loaded for shipment to the Netherlands. 


Cleveland is the trading center of all 
North Ohio, and the industries and in- 
terests of this port city are shared by 
communities throughout this area. 

To this end the Department of Com- 
merce has established Cooperative Offices 
in the Chambers of Commerce of Toledo, 
Akron, Columbus, and Springfield, Ohio, 
to better serve the needs of world traders 
and others. 


Genuine Seaport Now 


IRREGULAR CALLS by foreign “tramp” 
freighters have been made at Cleveland 
for the past 10 years, but it has been only 
since the end of World War II that the 
port has assumed the aspect of a genuine 
seaport with the flags of Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Norway, Swe- 
den, and Denmark mingling with the 
American, Canadian, and Great Lakes 
lines flags. 

Because of the shallow draft of the 
St. Lawrence River locks, through which 
ships must move from the Atlantic to 
the Lakes, vessels in the oversea trade 
from Cleveland are limited in size. 

Maximum dimensions are 258 feet long 
and 42 feet wide, and 14.6 feet draft. 
The oceangoing ships usually load about 
1,400 tons of cargoes in the Lakes, then 
proceed to Montreal to load another 
1,200 to 1,400 tons—which brings them 
to full ocean depth for the voyage home. 

At present there are four lines operat- 
ing regularly between Cleveland and 
North European ports during the ship- 
ping season. They are the Swedish 
America Line, the Dutch Oranje Line, 


the Norwegian Fijell Line, and the Swed- 
ish Chicago Line. 
There are 25 ships being operated by 


these companies, and each vessel will 
average slightly under three calls at 
Cleveland per season. The Swedish 


America Line, this past summer, inau- 
gurated a service direct from Cleveland 
to Venezuela, Colombia, and Mexico, and 
indications are that it will be continued 
and expanded. 

These vessels bring paper, wood pulp, 
poppy seeds, bulbs, Dutch beer, and many 
department-store items directly to Cleve- 
land from the country of origin. 


Many Clevelanders Benefit 


MORE THAN 20,000 Clevelanders are 
directly engaged in activities resulting 
from world trade. Many more benefit 
from the salaries paid these 20,000. 

Cleveland’s geographic location gives 
it excellent transportation connections 
with the Gulf, Atlantic, and Pacific sea- 
boards as well as in-between sections. 

The rapid development of air trans- 
portation brings Cleveland closer to 
more points and adds to its value as 4 
clearing house for both incoming and 
outgoing products. 


“Bound to Expand” 


GIVEN PEACE, and anything approach- 
ing normality in the world, this activity 
is bound to expand and increase in the 
years to come. The Great Lakes water 
highway serves one of the most produc- 
(Continued on p. 42) 
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Economic Cooperation Administration 


— Progress, Policies, Procedures — 
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“Unprecedented, Heartening Achievement,” 
Says Administrator Hoffman of First Annual 


Program Just Submitted by the OEEC 


Economic Cooperation Administrator 
Paul G. Hoffman announced on October 
17 that he had received the first annual 
program prepared by the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation in 
Paris covering the period from July l, 
1948, through June 30, 1949. 

“The preparation of this first annual 
report by the OEEC is an unprecedented 
achievement,” Hoffman said. “This is 
the first time in history that the free 
people of Europe have cooperated in the 
preparation of an economic program 
embracing 19 separate political units and 
covering the efforts of 270,000,000 inhab- 
itants. 

“It is a heartening accomplishment in 
the spirit for which Secretary Marshall 
and Congress hoped when they called 
upon the Europeans to work out their 
own programs for recovery and recon- 
struction.” 

The OEEC agreement contains produc- 
tion, consumption, and trade programs 
and a.proposed division of American fi- 
nancial aid among the participating na- 
tions amounting to a total of $4,875,000, - 
000. Mr. Hoffman said that these pro- 
grams would be used as an operating 
guide by the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration in making its quarterly al- 
locations of funds and in authorizing 
procurement of specific commodities by 
each participating country. 

He said the ECA would review the pro- 
gram as rapidly as possible but it was, of 
course, impossible to convert the OEEC 
recommendations at once into hard- 
and-fast allocations of ECA funds. 
Furthermore, Mr. Hoffman said, the 
ECA review of the OEEC program would 
be ‘no simple task.” 

“It is too much to expect,” he contin- 
ued, “that revisions and changes in the 
interest of European recovery as a whole 
will not. be necessary as the year pro- 
gresses. Flexibility in procedures is be- 
ing established to take care of minor 
changes in the import programs of the 
participating countries which may be 
necessary in the light of changing cir- 
cumstances. Where our review points 
toward the desirability of substantial 
changes, we shall, of course, consult with 
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the OEEC before reaching a final 
decision.” 

Mr. Hoffman pointed out the responsi- 
bilities with which he was charged by the 
law and which he had to take into ac- 
count in reviewing the OEEC’s recom- 
mendations. These responsibilities, he 
noted, were such as to require specific 
decisions by the ECA and the Adminis- 
trator himself, and could not be exer- 
cised elsewhere. 

For example, he said, it is one of the 
Administrator’s responsibilities to see to 
it that the impact of ECA-financed pur- 
chases does not unduly impair the econ- 
omy of the United States. 

The Administrator further pointed out 
that the Act required him to take into 
account a number of other questions, 
relating directly to the American side of 
the recovery program, in implementing 
any proposed recommendations from the 
OEEC. 

“Among these,” Mr. Hoffman said, “I 
might mention the mandatory purchase 
with ECA grant funds only in the United 
States of agricultural commodities which 
are in surplus supply in the United 
States; the need for funds to increase the 
supply of scarce strategic materials; the 
availability of funds for the purpose of 
guaranteeing the convertibility of earn- 
ings from new United States private in- 
vestments which further recovery in the 
participating countries, and the like. 
We have already worked with OEEC and 
its member nations on many of these 
problems and we will, of course, confer 
with them further.” 

Mr. Hoffman emphasized that in the 
course of its review the OEEC paid care- 
ful attention to the production and con- 
sumption plans of the participating 
countries and to the export and import 
trade made possible by the planned pro- 
duction and consumption levels. 

“We know,” he said, “how difficult has 
been the task of reconciling the indi- 
vidual national programs. The OEEC 
and the participating countries are to 
be congratulated and commended for 
their long-sustained and patient effort to 
reach this result.” 


The 19 political areas referred to by 
Mr. Hoffman and the amounts of Ameri- 
can aid recommended for each by the 
OEEC are: 





Millions 
DIO Soh ieee sien c eta eaee $217 
Belgium-Luxembourg -............-.. 250 
pe A aes ee a ney 2h SP ees SEP ae APES 110 
Free Territory of Trieste (US-UK 
I acct eamareneuenumaieen 18 
PUI Sinn cc a cvnininmak ao uienglainnaieed 989 
Germany: 
MI in kikn be een acne 414 
eee GO. ons cndccawehaeae 100 
CGE on cictktcgundnmowcuepewennen 146 
BOS iets acne sce dane a 11 
TS > = 3c. ardeminianuissn ebeae saan pee e ee 79 
BNI ae iss siclead Seder en esc caper niion es tae areal 601 
POI Sino ionic nicnmnenamsal 496 
PE Sk ince catiemacscmeal cag eae aoe 84 
I cieins ccdanciemaialing eka wis cenbeien ti 47 
SE ere nc aaciwins oumins or kaeacast 50 
Waitsed  TIngG so nt sn een es 1, 263 
Re ina be Ai als ee Sete S 4, 875 
PO icin ncace ane No aid requested 
SWIUEOTIORE nono cise cccne Do 


First Guaranty of Investment of 
American Capital in ERP Area 
Approved ; 


Approval of the first guaranty of in- 
vestment of American capital in ERP 
countries, under the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1948, was announced October 17 
by the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration in Washington and by Thomas K. 
Finletter, chief of the ECA special mis- 
sion to the United Kingdom, in London. 

The project calls for the construction 
of a new plant by Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 
Boston, Mass., to manufacture carbon 
black in the United Kingdom. The plant, 
it is understood, would be built near 
Liverpool. 

The project has been approved both 
by the British Government and by ECA. 
The contract is scheduled to be signed 
soon by Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., and the 
Export-Import Bank, Washington, the 
latter as agent for the ECA Adminis- 
trator. 

Carbon black is used for the compound- 
ing of natural rubber. 

Under the law, an amount up to $300,- 
000,000 may be used to guarantee con- 
vertibility of profits, or return of prin- 
cipal, into dollars in connection with 
projects designed to further the economic 
recovery program in participating coun- 
tries. The amount of the guaranty is for 
$850,000. The cost of the project will be 
greatly in excess of that amount, it was 
said. 








Intra-European Exchange of Prod- 
ucts Shows Encouraging Upswing 


A sense of prewar neighborliness be- 
tween European nations is being recap- 
tured by a greater exchange of their 
products with each other due to the 
efforts of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration to stimulate intra-Euro- 
pean trade, according to reports received 
by ECA headquarters from its oversea 
missions. 

The increased exchange of products 
between the 16 Marshall Plan nations has 
been acclaimed by ECA officials as a step 
in the right direction of Europe attain- 
ing greater economic independence. 
The free flow of trade within Europe is 
one of the major goals of the recovery 
program. The ECA has been able to 
finance intra-European trade to a sub- 
stantial degree in recent months, thus 
bringing back to the European market 
familiar goods and raw materials from 
European sources. 

The ECA-sponsored program has, in 
effect, helped to open the windows a few 
more inches between European countries. 
Had they not been opened, the will to 
work and live could have been stifled to 
a large extent, ECA officials agree. 

To date, $1,930,000,000 has been au- 
thorized by ECA for purchases by the 
Marshall Plan countries from all 
sources—U.S. A.,Canada, South America, 
Europe, and elsewhere. 

Of that amount, $217,500,000 has been 
authorized for purchases by member 
countries from each other of commodities 
that could bear the tab of “fabrique en 
France,” “fabbricato in Italia,” or “till- 
zerkat iSverige.” Most of the dollars re- 
ceived by the participating countries will 
be used, however, to buy more “made in 
America” products. 

The increased flow of goods between 
the European countries was brought 
sharply. into focus during the month of 
September when ECA-sponsored pur- 
chases within Western Europe and its 
colonies reached the high of $68,600,000. 
During the first 3 months of the ECA 
program, ECA-sponsored trade was only 
$68,500,000; thus in one month the rec- 
ord of the first 3 months was virtually 
matched. During September, ECA au- 
thorized total purchases from European, 
United States, and other sources to the 
extent of $638,000,000; consequently the 
European purchases in Western Europe 
were 11 percent of the whole. 

The emergency program of providing 
dollars for purchases within Europe has 
helped among others the Italian farmer, 
the Belgian steelworker, the Norwegian 
fisherman. These individuals may not 
know the exact reasons why or under- 
stand the workings of government high 
finance, but they do know that vegetables 
are not rotting in Italy for lack of a mar- 
ket, that there are no lay-offs in the Bel- 
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gian steel mills because of lack of cus- 
tomers, and that the Norwegian whale 
catch is bringing down good prices. The 
Greeks are finding their newspapers, the 
same size or a page or two larger because 
of the import of Swedish newsprint, and 
the Ruhr miner realizes that the food 
ration for his children may increase as a 
result of the Danes purchasing his coal. 

The European commodities moving at 
the greatest rate under the ECA-spon- 
sored intra-European trade program are 
coal, petroleum, railroad equipment, and 
agricultural products such as fats and 
oils. These and other commodities are 
moving also through regular channels of 
trade still able to exist parallel to the 
ECA-stimulated arteries. 

The current ECA method of allocating 
dollars to a member country desirous of 
purchasing from a neighbor was put into 
action recently as a result of the stag- 
nation of European channels of trade. 
The trade arteries were blocked as a 
result of the currency of the debtor 
countries being unacceptable to their 
creditors. e 

After exhausting the credit extended 
them in their own currency, debtor coun- 
tries were called on to pay for future 
purchases in what is known as “hard” 
currency or in currencies acceptable to 
the creditor. There are only three 
“hard” currencies in the world today— 
currencies backed by a going, sound 
economy. These currencies are the 
Portuguese escudo, the Swiss franc, and 
the U. S. dollar. 

The pound sterling and the Belgian 
franc, however, almost approach the 
category of “hard” currency, as they are 
in demand by debtor nations wishing to 
purchase certain commodities from the 
United Kingdom and Belgium. Also 
acceptable in most instances in interna- 
tional trade are the currencies of Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden. 

Less acceptable and considered as 
“soft” currencies are the Austrian schil- 
ling, the Greek drachma, the Italian 
lira, the French franc, and the Nether- 
lands guilder. As intra-European trade 
increases and these five countries pro- 
gress in their economic reconstruction, 
their currencies will therefore become 
more valuable in international trade. 

The majority of the Marshall Plan 
countries were short of “hard” currency 
and were unable to strengthen their own 
currency until their economy was re- 
vived by increased production. Produc- 
tion could not be increased unless the 
materials for agricultural and industrial 
revival were available from other areas. 
A stalemate was approaching at the time 
ECA initiated its European purchase 
plan in July. 

The current plan of authorizing debtor 
countries to use ECA dollars to purchase 
from creditor nations will be revised 
soon in order to remove Europe from 


the dollar-trade basis. The new pay. 
ments plan—which will enhance intra. 
European trade—works just in reverse to 
the present method. 

Whereas, under the present method, 
the debtor nation is allocated the dollars 
to purchase from a creditor nation, yp. 
der the new plan the creditor nation wy 
be allocated the dollars. The creditor 
nation wil immediately set up a match. 
ing fund in its oWn currency upon which 
the debtor nation may draw for its pur. 
chases. The creditor nation as a result 
of this plan uses the dollars to purchase 
from the Western Hemisphere. 

This program, scheduled to go into 
effect next month, is expected to simplify 
the negotiations between countries and 
encourage multilateral trade, and js 
designed to carry Europe further toward 
recovery. 

The brake that has halted European 
trade due to a variety of circumstances, 
and threatened to bring trade to a full 
stop, is being released gently. ECA offi- 
cials believe that if the present perform- 
ance of intra-European trade continues, 
normal prewar levels of trade within 
Europe will be reached. And, what is 
more important, a greater economic and 
political unity among European nations 
will be achieved. 


Fourth-Quarter “Conditional 
Allotment” for Iceland 


The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration said October 15 that $3,500,000 
of the recently announced fourth-quar- 
ter allotment of $4,000,000 to Iceland has 
been arranged as a conditional allotment. 

ECA explained that the $3,500,000 is to 
assist Iceland in obtaining goods from 
the United States, with which Iceland 
has a deficit in its trade. Iceland is to 
establish a similar sum of its own cur- 
rency in an account in favor of other 
countries participating in the European 
Recovery Program. This account may be 
used by participating countries to buy 
products of Iceland’s fishing industry. 
These countries will in turn, establish an 
amount comparable to their purchases in 
their own currency. Thus the condi- 
tional allotment to Iceland is designed to 
enable Iceland to obtain needed com- 
modities from the United States and at 
the same time foster intra-European 
trade. 

ECA emphasizes that the $3,500,000 is 
part of the fourth-quarter allotment of 
$4,000,000 and is not in addition to the 
annual allotment for Iceland now under 
consideration. 

The fourth-quarter allotment plus 4 
$2,300,000 loan agreement in the April- 
June quarter brings the total allotments 
of assistance to Iceland to $6,300,000. 
Iceland was the first country to conclude 
an ECA loan agreement. It has not 
received any grants-in-aid. 
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Recovery Aided by Improvement in 
Bizone Germany’s Railway Oper- 
ations 


Railroad operations in Bizone Ger- 
many have improved to the extent where 
they have ceased to retard the increase 
of industrial production necessary for 
European recovery, according to a state- 
ment in Paris by William White, trans- 
portation consultant to the ECA Special 
Representative W. Averell Harriman. 

Mr. White, president of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad, has 
returned to Paris after a 500-mile rail 
inspection tour of the Bizone area of Ger- 
many. He reported that, during Sep- 
tember, Bizone railroads met the demand 
for coal cars 100 percent. He stated also, 
that little difficulty is being experienced 
in moving coal traffic from the Ruhr. 
Movement of coal from the Ruhr is con- 
sidered one Of the keys in increasing 
Europe’s industrial activity under the 
recovery program. 

After visiting such war-damaged rail 
centers as Frankfurt, Kassel, Essen, Co- 
logne, and Dusseldorf, Mr. White found 
the marshalling yards largely repaired 
and now capable of handling normal 
traffic requirements. 

The most serious shortage confronting 
the Bizone’s railway Operating officials is 
the shortage of freight cars, Mr. White 
pointed out. 

“Thirty-three percent of Bizone’s 
freight cars are more than 35 years old, 
while 27 percent are unserviceable,” Mr. 
White said. “The railways are capable 
of meeting only 85 percent of the current 
demand for freight cars. But, through 
the recovery aid program and car-build- 
ing operations, Bizone transport officials 
have mapped out a car-building schedule 
expected to provide sufficient freight cars 
and meet normal service demands in 
about 2 years. 

“The schedule provides for a $74,000,- 
000 program for the construction of 
freight cars for Bizonia and the French 
Zone. Contracts have been signed for 
the delivery of freight cars valued at 
$60,000,000 to Bizonia and $14,000,000 for 
the French Zone,” he said. 

Mr. White also reported that the Ger- 
man car-building plants are working on 
the production of 3,000 cars to be de- 
livered by the end of the year and another 
12,000 by July 1949. By the end of 1949 
car makers expect to reach a production 
capacity of about 30,000 cars annually. 

Mr. White estimated that Bizonia’s 
railways are about 5 years behind in de- 
ferred maintenance of steel rails. But 
with the expansion of European steel pro- 
duction under the ECA recovery pro- 
gram, the railways are expected to re- 
sume soon the normal annual replace- 
ment of rails. Increased timber output 
will permit replacement of wood ties at 
the prewar rate, Mr. White said. 
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Latest Data on Procurement and 
Reimbursement Authorizations 


Procurement and reimbursement au- 
thorizations totaled $138,473,125 for the 
week ended Wednesday October 20, and 
brought cumulative grant authorizations 
to $2,325,809,481 with adjustments, the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
has announced. Grants to Western 
European Countries, Trieste, and China 
are included in the cumulative figures. 

Commodities and raw materials, such 
as freight cars, hides and skins, chemi- 
cals, machinery and equipment, as well 
as foodstuffs, were included in the new 
authorizations, which have been an- 
nounced in press releases numbered 
226, 230, 233, 234, and 237. The new au- 
thorizations approved during the week 
were issued to Austria, Belgium, Bizone 
Germany, Denmark, France, French 
Zone of Germany, Greece, Ireland, Italy, 
Netherlands, Norway, the United King- 
dom, and China. 


! 
Com- | 
| modities | Ocean 
land serv-| freight | 
ices | 


Recipient countries Total 


Austria $4, 376, 473 | $50, 964 $4, 427, 437 
Belgium 2, 965, 000 | | 2,965, 000 
Bizone Germany 12, 800, 000 | 834,000 | 13, 634, 000 
Denmark | 6, 556, 391 | 6, 556, 391 
France 34, 015, 237 | 641, 065 | 34, 656, 302 
French Zone Germany 970, 550 | 398,900 | 1,369, 450 
Greece 1, 353,625 | 138,963 | 1, 492, 588 
Ireland 4, 498, 200 | 4,498, 200 
Italy 6, 424,824 | (50,588)| 6,374, 236 
Netherlands 16, 579, 127 | 345,870 | 16, 924, 997 
Netherlands Indies 2, 900, 625 2, 900, 625 
Norway 4, 747, 800 | 4, 747,800 
Trieste | 
United Kingdom 26, 607, 747 |. 26, 607, 747 
Total, Europe 124,795,599 |2,359,174 |127, 154, 773 
China 9,961,643 (1,356,709 | 11, 318, 352 


Total, all coun- | | 
tries .|134,757,242 3,715,883 |138, 473, 125 


Procurement authorizations, includ- 
ing ocean freight, by country from the 
inception of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration through October 20, 1948, 
with adjustments, follow: 


Aur ....<~< — : _. $124, 669,772 
ES eee < 32, 431, 109 
enone: GCOrmany ..... ...024.506 249, 564, 831 
Denmark i lcci ele acid 51, 558, 748 
France a siete eo ata een oe 531, 187, 474 
French Zone Germany-_------ 44, 240, 349 
ED hee Miicamenecinianeas - 97, 658, 059 
I cit ietniaiteaie dicate ex aeeiaate 4, 498, 200 
Mey .... z asses eniadsbasicad 298, 301, 391 
Metneriands. ............ # 172, 705, 898 
Netherlands Indies_- : 28, 952, 416 
Norway _- — ees 48, 927,112 
Trieste - iar os aad macedonia 6, 580, 644 
United Kingdom ae Ps Ae = 530, 860, 547 

Total, Europe--_- --- 2, 222, 136, 550 
REPRO scrcacas tarts cian iver aot eco edie ese Ah areas 103, 672, 931 

Total, all countries__._. 2, 325, 809, 481 


These procurement authorizations are 
arranged by commodity groups in the 
following manner: 

Europe— 
Food and Agriculture— 


NE ac ante sea wene ae 
Wheat flour.-_-.---- 


$375, 801, 489 
117, 731, 294 


Europe—Continued 
Food and _  Agriculture— 

Continued 
BD oo an os linta ii anietsnaeeiedciay $2, 441, 488 
Coarse grains and prod- 

CE i ides nbn caabeen 46, 232, 356 
MO cc~ tied ak mena 837, 730 
Other grain preparations_— 3,117, 611 
SD © i ive wines ss 65, 272, 062 
Dairy. products... ....... 45, 792, 126 
Pl citi hi manic cc uonannmehee’ 1, 802, 375 
Fats and oils (including 

OMEGOGB) °.. Sota 119, 040, 050 
Vegetables and prepara- 

Re ae ee 14, 674, 173 
Fruits and nuts, except 

OCI iors Pier cat tines 13, 018, 862 
Sugar and related prod- 

SI Si ivincteneiesonene 25, 390, 374 
Miscellaneous food prod- 

EOE . s cchiere connate 8, 874, 800 
CRIN Han oe ta Sirs mime rer nea 132, 369, 280 
‘TORO. 026.5 41, 075, 800 
Oilcake and meal and 

other feeds and fodders, 

Ths! i Oc eelewieeeeion 25, 349, 869 
Fertilizers and fertilizer 

DARTS Seen cks 22, 522, 499 
Miscellaneous agricultural 

DEORE 5. ota cees 11, 668, 682 





Total Food and Agri- 








CURIE cacao wee 1, 073, 012, 920 
Industry— 
Chemicals and _ related 

DIGI cc onnese nae 51, 899, 959 
Hides, skins, and leather- 20, 313, 945 
Lumber and sawmill prod- 

WOES 3 ccddiciiawereeis 44, 585, 715 
Pulp and paper.-_-_ ...--. 21, 451, 490 
Coal and related fuel_-_- 151, 936, 751 
Petroleum and products. 218,993, 796 
Fabricated basic textiles_ 29, 769, 781 
Nonferrous metals___--_- 130, 452, 884 
Nonmetallic minerals___- 8, 225, 717 
Metallic ores and concen- 

WOE Siccacccccccaewe 7, 932, 100 
Iron and steel mill prod- 

ucts, primary ........ 44, 329, 529 
Iron and steel mill prod- 

ucts, advanced__...__. 9, 726, 133 
Iron and steel finished 

manufactures --..--.-- 2, 138, 554 
DORCTRREY | 2 kccem 58, 156, 411 
Vehicles and equipment- 70, 845, 397 
Miscellaneous industrial 

commodities ..-.-..-- 12, 048, 242 

Total Industry_-.---- 882, 806, 404 








Total Commodities_. 1, 955, 819, 324 


























Technical services__....--.- 1, 065, 000 
Coenm . SYOIOS. on. 257, 152, 226 
Projects, reconstruction pro- 
gram for Greece... .~- 8, 100, 000 
Total, Europe____--.-. 2, 222, 136, 550 
China— 
Food and Agriculture— 
Wheat BE ENE 4, 662, 643 
Wee Goer... 2s5Ks 3, 188, 738 
En Ree ee See ere ee Ob ee 20, 844, 695 
IY ieee o ttarinn ences 54, 700, 000 
bo ee 6, 664, 000 
Technical services__.___--- 1, 066, 500 
Petroleum products_-_-_---- 7,999, 999 
Ceca - Se on Sx tcnd 4, 546, 356 
gy ae 103, 672, 931 
Total, all countries__._ 2, 325, 809, 481 


Of the total procurement authoriza- 
tions to date, $1,833,083,352 was author- 
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Denmark Seeks Basic 
Chemicals for Penicillin 


The Danisn Cooperative Bacon Fac- 
tories’ Association plans to start manu- 
facturing penicillin within 2 months and 
is desirous of obtaining the following 


basic chemicals in quantities listed 
below: 

Metric tons 
SE nee een 20 
SE ne aa ee 3 
en CID i eeueme 5 
Phosphoric acid (U.S. P. quality) ----- 5 


It is reported that all Danish bacon- 
packing plants, both cooperative and pri- 
vate, belong to this organization and sup- 
port it financially. 

The Association would appreciate re- 
ceiving from United States suppliers full 
particulars, including prices, delivery 
dates, terms of payment, and whether 
chemicals meet U. S. P. or technical 
standards. 

Correspondence should be addressed to 
the Danish Cooperative Bacon Factories’ 
Association, Axelborg, Copenhagen V., 
Denmark. 


New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
regulations and controls currently pre- 
vailing in this country and in the occu- 
pied areas, interested United States firms 
should by all means acquaint themselves 
with these conditions before entering in- 
to correspondence with these firms. De- 
tailed information on trading conditions 
is available from the Department’s Office 
of International Trade. 

Germany—Rudolf Muller (wine wholesale 
merchant), Reil a. d. Mosel (French Zone), 
offers to export Moselle wines. 

Germany—Heinrich Munderloh, Postfach 
133, (23) Oldenburg i. O., wishes to contact 
manufacturers of automotive and bicycle ac- 
cessories and tires, sewing machines, type- 
writers, and electrical appliances. 
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Japan—The Japan Dolls Trading Co., Inc. 
(manufacturer), +1, 1-chome, Asakusa 
Komagata, Taitoku, Tokyo, wishes to export 
Japanese dolls in festival or character cos- 
tumes, and dancing dolls. 

Japan—Koji Yamachi (Azusa & Co.) (im- 
porters, exporters), Room No. 454, Osaka 
Bldg., Soze-cho, Kita-ku, Osaka, wishes to 
receive catalogs from manufacturers of 
machinery and equipment required for a 
medium-sized brass and copper works. Firm 
specifies the following equipment: rolling 
mill for brass and éopper plates, strip rolling 
mill, electric furnace (induction: low or high 


ne 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 
—I\z5 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, 


Office of International Trade 


frequency), horizontal-type hydraulic ey. 
truding machine, wire-drawing machine 
(single or continuous), auxiliary machines, 

Japan—The May Flower Co., Inc. (exporter, 
importer, manufacturer), 8-2 Nishikikuicho 
Nishiku, Nacoya, wishes to export wall and 
table clocks. A few photographs are avai]. 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intellij. 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Japan—Mokuno Doupion Trading Co, (ex- 
porter, dealer), Toyohashi, offers to export 
Doupion silk in 50-70, 70-90, and 200-250 
deniers. Samples and quotations will be 
furnished upon request to foreign firm. 





firms. 


American trade contacts. 


Commercial Intelligence Branch. 


undertaken with these firms. 


Department's Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Alcoholic Beverages: 32, 36. 

Artistic Objects: 14, 39. 

Automotive Equipment, Parts 
cessories: 11, 47. 

Basketware and Webbing: 37. 

Chemicals: 1, 8. 

Chicory: 21. 

Clay (Refractory) : 22. 

Clothing and Accessories: 31, 53. 

Dyes: 8. 

Electrical Appliances and Fixtures: 4. 

Fats and Oils: 29, 40. 

Fiber Waste: 30. 

Flerible Shafting Cables: 42. 

Foodstuffs: 17, 25, 40, 49. 

Forest Products: 52. 

Furniture: 2, 16, 18, 23, 24, 26. 

Glassware and Crystalware: 54. 

Hay: 27. 

Hearing Apparatus and Accessories: 46. 

Henbane, Henna and Datura: 33 

Hides and Skins: 3. 

Household Equipment and Furnishings: 
41. 


and Ac- 





Editor’s 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest 
in buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United 
States firms on the firms listed herein and may be obtained upon request from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, or through the 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Note 


Additional 


Jewelry (Imitation) : 54 
Kitchen Equipment: 41 
Looms: 48. 
Machinery and Parts: 
Agricultural—1, 19 
Industrial—3, 5, 6, 9, 10, 12, 15, 28, 35, 48. 
Notions: 54. 
Paints: 20, 41, 49, 50. 
Radar Equipment and Electronics: 13. 
Rubber: 40. 
Self-Service Systems: 7. 
Steel and Aluminum: 45. 
Tallow: 43. 
Tapestries: 34. 
Technical Information and 
Possibilities: 2, 4. 
Textiles: 3. 
Tiles: 44. 
Toys: 55. 
Twist Drills: 51. 
Veterinary Equipment: 38 
Warehouse Trucks: 51 
Yarns: 12. 
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More Information on 
[ran Cement Plant 


The Department of Commerce recently 
has been furnished two drawings and a 
copy of the contract (in French) giving 
the conditions of bidding on the Iranian 
Government’s intended purchase of a 
cement plant having a daily capacity of 
300 metric tons. This information is ob- 
tainable on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids will be opened December 11, 1948, 
according to present stipulations. 

United States firms interested in 
pidding on the supply of this equipment 
may communicate with the Section of 
Commercial Affairs, Industrial and Min- 
ing Bank, Tehran, Iran. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, September 11, 1948.) 


Bid Deadline for Argentine 
State Railways Extended 


The Department of Commerce has 
been notified of a further postponement 
in the date for the opening of bids cov- 
ering Diesel trains and motor coaches 
desired by the Argentine State Railways 
to November 30, 1948. 

(Previously announced, ForeIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, August 14 and September 
11, 1948.) 


Nigeria in Market for 
Match-Making Machinery 


The Department of Commerce and In- 
dustries, Lagos, is anxious to obtain 
quotations and earliest possible delivery 
of match-making machinery having a 
daily output of 7,200 boxes and 10 cases. 
The machinery desired is for the entire 
process of production from. timber 
straight through to the finished matches 
and boxes. It is stated that suitable 
timber is available in Nigeria. 

Information, including prices and de- 
scriptive material, should be forwarded 
by air mail to G. W. Taylor, Department 
of Commerce and Industries, Lagos, 
Nigeria. 


Capetown Seeks Bids 
on Transformers 


A request for tenders covering the sup- 
ply and delivery of 53 power and distri- 
bution transformers, 25 to 1,000 kv.-a., 
has been issued by the Electricity De- 
partment of the City of Capetown. 

Bids must be submitted no later than 
noon, November 24, 1948, to the Office of 
the City Electrical Engineer, 4th floor, 
Electricity House, Strand Street, Cape- 
town, Union of South Africa. 

Three copies of specifications and 
tender, and two copies of blueprints, have 
been made available to the Department 
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of Commerce. These may be obtained on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Brazil—Oswaldo Ferraz Alvim, repre- 
senting Organisacéio Imobiliaria Alvim, Rua 
Quintino Bocaiuva 176, Sao Paulo, is inter- 
ested in obtaining representation from man- 
ufacturers of farm chemical products and 
agricultural machinery. Scheduled to ar- 
rive October 6, via Miami, for a visit of 2 
months. U. 8S. address: c/o Brazilian Con- 
sulate General, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Miami, New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Washington and New Orleans. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

2. England—Mrs. C. Schnitzer, represent- 
ing Revel Industrial Products Ltd., 8 Red 
Lion Square, London, W. C. 1, is interested 
in exploring the market and obtaining in- 
formation regarding the import of furniture, 
as well as wireless and television cabinets. 
Due to arrive October 18, via New York, 
for a visit of 4 weeks. U. S. address: c/o 
W. Goldscheider, 624 Crown Street, Morris- 
ville, Penna. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre-. 
pared. 

3. Ireland—Cornelius C. Murphy, repre- 
senting St. Patrick’s Woolen Mills (1942) 
Ltd. (importer, exporter, manufacturer), 
Douglas, County Cork, is interested in pur- 
chasing tezxtile-mill machinery, and in ex- 
porting Irish tweeds and rabbit skins. Sched- 
uled to arrive October 15, via New York, for 
a month's visit. U. S. address: Hotel Se- 
ville, Madison Avenue and 29th Street, New 
Youk, MN. YF. 

4. Italy—Angelo Sciolari, representing A. 
Sciolari S. p. a., Via Milano 24/30, Rome, is 
interested in exporting lighting firtures; also 
seeks technical information on this com- 
modity. Scheduled to arrive October 6, via 
New York, for a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. address: 
Hotel Biltmore, Madison Avenue at 43rd 
Street, New York, N. Y.. Itinerary: Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland and 
Boston. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

5. Netherlands—Adrianus L. J. M. Fick, 
representing N. V. Lampenfabriek Aurora, 14 
Houtstraat, Tilburg, is interested in pur- 
chasing machinery for the manufacture of 
ampules and glass tubing. Scheduled to ar- 
rive October 17, via New York, for a visit of 
3 weeks. U.S. address: c/o The Netherland 
Chamber of Commerce in the United States, 
Room 721, 41 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. ¥. Itinerary: New York, New Orleans, 
Pittsburgh, Boston and Buffalo. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

6. Netherlands—Rochus Franken, repre- 
senting N. V. Kristal-, Glas- & Aardewerk- 
fabrieken “De Sphinx’’ voorheen Petrus Re- 
gout & Co., Maastricht, is interested in pur- 
chasing pottery machinery for manufactur- 
ing household ware, hotel ware, sanitary ware 
and tiles. Scheduled to arrive the middle of 
October, via New York, for a month’s visit. 
U. S. address: c/o George Borgfeldt & Co., 
46 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Cleveland, Syracuse and 
Los Angeles. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

7. Netherlands—H. Hupkes, representing 
Hupkes Winkelbedrijf, 92 Rijnkade, Arnhem, 
is interested in studying self-service sys- 
tems. Due to arrive October 10, via New 
York, for a month's visit. U.S. address: c/o 
Professor P. de Bruin, University of Chicago, 


Chicago 37, Ill. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, Des Moines and St. Louis. 

8. Netherlands—Hubertus C. Krijgsman, 
representing Algemene Amerikaansche Kleur- 
steffenonderneming N. V., 13 Utrechtscheweg, 
Amersfoort, is interested in purchasing 
aniline dyes and chemicals for the textile 
industry. Scheduled to arrive the end of 
October, via New York, for a visit of 3 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Wilson Export & Import 
Corporation, 35 Water Street, New York 4, 
N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

9. Netherlands—Johan H. Ran, represent- 
ing J. Lakeman, 18 Jacoba van Beierenweg, 
Voorhout, South Holland, is interested in 
selling grading machines for flower bulbs and 
seed potatoes. Due to arrive October 15, via 
New York, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o International Expeditors, 44 
Whitehall Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Detroit, Caribou (Me.), Wilming- 
ton (N. C.), Bluffton (S. C.), and Jackson- 
ville (Fla.). 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

10. Netherlands—Leon Swagemakers, rep- 
resenting N. V. Swagemakers-Bogaerts, 238 
Hoogvenschestraat, Tilburg, is interested in 
purchasing American spinning machinery for 
production of worsted yarns. Scheduled to 
arrive October 14, via New York, for a visit 
of 3 weeks. U. S. address: Hotel Taft, 7th 
Avenue and 50th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Boston, and Cleveland. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

11. Netherlands—Hubert J. van Doorne, 
representing N. V. Van Doorne’s Automobiel- 
fabriek, 50 Burghstraat, Eindhoven, is inter- 
ested in buying components for the manu- 
facture of motor trucks, such as gasoline and 
Diesel motors, gear boxes, front and rear 
axles, and electrical equipment. Due to are 
rive October 5, via New York, for a visit of 
6 to 8 weeks. U.S. address* c/o Twin Coach 
Company, Kent, Ohio. Itinerary: New York, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Waukesha ( Wis.) 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

12. Netherlands—August A. Verhoef, rep- 
resenting Leidsche Wolspinnerij N. V., 3 
Zoeterwoudscheweg, Leiden, is interested in 
selling woolen handknitting yarns, and in 
purchasing wool spinning machinery (for 
worsted yarns). Due to arrive October 12, 
via New York, for a visit of 2 months. U.S. 
address: c/o W. P. Verhoef, 668 Turner Ave- 
nue, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. Itinerary: New 
York and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

13. Spain—Juan Manuel Alvarez de Loren- 
zana, representing Laboratorios Electrénicos 
Lorenzana, Miguel Angel 6, Madrid, is inter- 
ested in radar equipment and electronics. 
Scheduled to arrive the end of October, via 
New York, for a month’s visit. U.S. address: 
Hotel Pierre, Fifth Avenue and Central Park, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Wash- 
ington, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Import Opportunities 


14. Australia—The Globe Manufacturers’ 
Agency (controlling agent for manufac- 
turer), 317 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, C. l1., 
wishes to export articles made of Mulga wood, 
such as vases, cigarette boxes, inkstands, pin 
trays, egg cups, serviettes, rings, pepper and 
salt shakers, match holders, stud boxes, and 
candlesticks. 

15. Belgium—Ateliers de Construction 
Louis Brenta S. P. R. L. (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 317 Chaussée d’Anvers, Brussels, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for sawing 
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machinery and equipment, such as band saws 
and resaws. 

16. Belgium—Theo Dobbelaere (manufac- 
turer), 100 Chaussée de Gand, Eecloo, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for period and 
imitation antique furniture, such as hall 
benches, small tables, and cupboards. 

17. Belgium—Durand & Verduyn, S. P. R. L. 
(exporter), 35, Minque, Ostend, wishes to ex- 
port first-quality fresh soles and brills, quick 
frozen. Firm states it is in a position to 
export 5 tons maximum every two weeks. 
Samples offered by foreign firm. Also, firm 
seeks representatives outside New York area. 

18. Belgium—Firme Smitz-Van Acker, 
Succ. Paul Locufier (manufacturer), 198 Ave- 
nue des Héros, Eecloo, desires to export and 
seeks agent for first-quality period and imi- 
tation antique furniture. 

19. Belgium—Fonderies et Ateliers de Con- 
struction Max Vassart (manufacturer), 
Ligny, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
the following agricultural machinery: (1) 
cereal crushers and grinders “PERFECT”; (2) 
sugar-beet-cutting machinery; (3) fertilizer 
distributor “NATIONAL.” Illustrated leaflet 
(in French) is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

20. Belgium—S. A. Produits Chimiques 
de Vaux-Sous-Chevremont (manufacturer), 
Vaux-Sous-Chevremont, desires to export and 
seeks agent for rust-preventive paints based 
on chromate of molecular lead; and mainte- 
nance paints. 

21. Belgium—S. A. Les Produits Sana 
(manufacturer), Silly-lez-Enghien, has avail- 
able for export 20 tons each week of “La 
Sylle” roasted chicory (grains or fine), in 
packages. 

22. Belgium—Société Pierre Lange & Cie. 
(exporter), Andenne, wishes to export re- 
fractory clay with 15% to 35% alumina con- 
tent for manufacture of zinc factory cruci- 
bles, refractory articles, moulds for glassware 
manufacturers and ceramic tiles. Firm has 
available 5,000 tons and more, if necessary. 

23. Belgium—Alfred Van Deputte (manu- 
facturer), 48 Rue Cour du Prince, Eecloo, de- 
sides to export and seeks agent for imitation 
old-style furniture. 

24. Belgium—P. Van Hoeylandt Fils (man- 
ufacturer), 16-18 Rue de l’H6pital, Tamise, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for first- 
quality handmade furniture. Firm special- 
izes in polished walnut art furniture, imita- 
tion antique and marquetry. 

25. Brazil—Mercantilarroz Ltda., 1199 Rua 
Siqueira de Campos, Porto Alegre, is desirous 
of entering into a permanent working rela- 
tionship with an American rice dealer with 
world-wide connections, but not already as- 
sociated with a Porto Alegre firm. 

26. Burma—Bombay Burma Trading Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter), 104 Strand 
Road, Rangoon, is interested in marketing 
first-grade porch and garden furniture made 
from Burma teak. Firm, which is experienced 
in shipping rough sawn timber to the United 
States but not furniture, would like drawings 
or photographs of types of furniture required 
by prospective importers so that samples can 
be made up. Bombay Burma is the largest 
manufacturer of furniture in Burma and an- 
ticipates no difficulty in production, although 
this is the first attempt to enter the United 
States market. 

27. Canada—George B. Lafreniere (retailer, 
exporter, and wholesaler of hay), Box 6, 
Maskinonge, Quebec, has available for export 
several thousand short tons of Canadian 
timothy mized hay, early cut, green color, 
1948 crop. Quality: Top No. 2; good timothy 
hay; and a few hundred tons of No. 1 quality. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

28. China—China Merchants Import & Ex- 
port Co., Ltd. (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
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agent), 264 Kiangse Road, P. O. Box 1140, 
Shanghai, wishes to export machine knit- 
ting needles for stockings and underwear. 

29. Colombia—Carlos Rossi & Cia. (manu- 
facturer), Apartado Aereo #112, or Apar- 
tado Nal #667, Cali, wishes to export refined 
(medicinal quality) and crude (first and sec- 
ond pressings) castor oil. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

30. Cuba—Jose R. Hernandez (importers 
and wholesalers of auto and truck accessories 
and supplies), Zanja #464 entre Belascoain 
y Lucena, Habana, wishes to export first- 
quality short white henequen fiber waste 
(filler for upholstering purposes). Firm has 
300 bales (200 pounds to each bale), available 
for immediate export, 50 bales each month 
thereafter. Samples will be furnished by 
firm. 

31. Denmark—Clausen-Jensen & Co. (man- 
ufacturer), 52 E Mariendalsvej, Copenhagen 
F., wishes to export 1,000 to 2,000 each month 
of very best-quality hand-made pure-wool 
baby clothes. 

32. Denmark—The Continental Bodega 
Company Ltd. (manufacturers), 130, Strand- 
boulevarden, Copenhagen @ wishes to export 
and seeks agent for fruit wines (1614 % alco- 
hol) and liqueurs (24% to 35% alcohol), such 
as cherry and blackcurrant wines, cocoa, 
curacao, and blackcurrant-rum liqueurs. 
Firm would appreafate any information that 
buyer might find appropriate. 

33. Egypt—Habib Hanna & Co. (export 
merchant), 90, Kasr el Aini Street, Cairo, 
wishes to export 5 to 10 tons of Egyptian hen- 
bane (Hyoscyamus Muticus), containing 
0.5% of total alkaloids calculated as hyoscy- 
amine, 10% maximum moisture, and no ex- 
traneous matter; 15 tons of dry henna leaves, 
greenish to brown color, and free from adul- 
terance; 15 tons of Egyptian datura (Metal 
and Stramonium mixed), containing alka- 
loids hyoscyamine and hyoscine, 10% maxi- 
mum moisture, and no extraneous matter. 

34. England—Jvo. Tapestry (manufac- 
turer), 199 Argyle Road, Ealing, London, 
W. 13, desires to export high-grade tapestries 
for chair seats, stool tops, firescreens and 
long stools. 

35. France—Crouzet & Compagnie (manu- 
facturer), 18 Rue Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
Valence (Dréme), wishes to export machines 
for shaping, contouring, engaving, milling 
and piercing precision parts for watches, 
cameras, measuring instruments and time 
fuses. 

36. France—Lorrancy (liqueur distiller) , 56, 
Rue Poincaré, Nancy (Meurthe & Moselle), 
offers for export 300,000 bottles of liqueurs 
and spirits. Further information including 
price list available upon request from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

37. Hong Kong—Hang Lee Trading Co. 
(manufacturer, export merchant, commis- 
sion merchant, wholesaler), 5 Bonham Strand 
East, offers to export first-quality bamboo 
and rattan baskets, cane webbing and cam- 
phorwood chests. Firm states all specifica- 
tions available, and orders for any specifica- 
tions accepted. Photographs”and samples 
will be furnished by foreign firm. Also, firm 
seeks representatives in New York and either 
San Francisco or Los Angeles. 

38. Italy—-Rag. Aldo Conti (manufacturer 
and dealer in veterinary products), 23 Via 
Belle Arti, Bologna, wishes to export 1,000 
sets annually of artificial fecundation equip- 
ment sets, each of which contains 22 separate 
instruments and devices, including two pat- 
ented instruments. A complete list of 
equipment is available upon request from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


39. Netherlands—Fa. Borstlap & Zn. (ex. 
port merchant), Laan van Meerdervoort 820, 
The Hague, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for high-quality hand-carved wooden birds 
and animals. Samples and price list ayaj. 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Jp. 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

40. Singapore—Barretto Shipping & Tragq. 
ing Co., Ltd. (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
agent), P. O. Box 35, wishes to export sole 
crepe rubber, edible oils, pepper and other 
spices. 


Export Opportunities 


41. Belgium—Ancienne Maison Jean Ca}. 
lens (importer, exporter, manufacturer, 
agent), 25 Rue Fabry, Liege, seeks purchase 
quotations and agency for all equipment 
and materials used in modernizing interiors, 
especially kitchens. 

42. Belgium—La Courroie Industrielle g, 
A., Department “COBELPRIMA” (importer), 
48-48a Rue Paul Lauters, Brussels, wishes 
purchase quotations and agency for all sizes 
of flexible shafting cables. 

43. British West Indies—K. R. Hunte & Co, 
Limited (manufacturer), Lower Broad Street, 
Bridgetown, St. Michael, Barbados, seek 
quotations for 500 long tons of inedible tal. 
low for manufacturing soap. Firm is in. 
terested in obtaining quotations from firms 
dealing in fats and oils so that arrangements 
for purchase may be made upon expiration of 
present currency controls in Barbados. 

44. Honduras—Canahuati & Co. (importer, 
manufacturer), Apartado Postal No. 76, San 
Pedro Sula, seeks purchase quotations for 
glazed wall tiles. 

45. Ireland—Onslow & Randel, Limited 
(manufacturer of metal windows), James- 
town Road, Finglas, County Dublin, wish 
purchase quotations and agency for approxi- 
mately 1,000 long tons annually of rolled steel 
sections, in bars of 18/22 feet, for making 
metal windows. 

46. Italy—Societa Italiana Acustica Radio- 
telefonica, S. I. A. R. (retailer), Corso Vit- 
torio Emanuele 32, Turin, wishes direct pur- 
chase or agency for Piedmont (Italy) for 
hearing apparatus and accessories (air waves 
or bone vibration). 

47. Netherlands—Automobielbedrijf Van 
Nes, C. V. (dealers and sales agents), 128 le 
Oosterparkstraat, Amsterdam, O., wishes pur- 
chase quotations and agency for low-priced 
passenger cars, automobile replacement parts 
and accessories. 

48. Netherlands — Vioerbedekkingfabriek 
“De Schouw” (manufacturer), 37 Hoge 
Morsch, Oegstgeest, seeks purchase quota- 
tions for four-sha/ft coir looms for the manu- 
facture of coir matting. Type and descrip- 
tion: Width of weaving 100 centimeters 
(39.37 inches), 20 threads per inch, direct 
motor drive. 


Agency Opportunities 


49. Belgium—Offimex (importer, exporter, 
commission merchant, agent), 51 Rue Victor 
Lefevre, Brussels, seeks agency for all kinds 
of foodstuffs; and cellulose and synthetic 
paints. 

50. Belgium—S. A. Produits Chimiques de 
Vaux-sous-Chevremont (manufacturer, ex- 
porter, importer), Vaux-sous-Chevremont, 
seeks representation for the following paints: 
Base-coating and top-coating paints, anti- 
acid; antifouling paints (against erosion of 
salt water); paints resistant to immersion 
of soft water. 

51. Netherlands—C. Citroen’s IJzerhandel 
(importer, wholesaler, selling agent), Singel 
309 A, Amsterdam, seeks agency for high- 
speed twist drills for metals; and small lift- 
ing trucks for warehouse use (no motor). 


(Continued on p. 46) 
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NEWS by COUNTRIES Fes 


Prepared in Areas Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Brazil 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


(Dated October 15, 1948) 


The general trend of business in Brazil 
continues more or less stationary. A bill 
to increase the sales tax from 1.8 percent 
to 3 percent was presented in the Munici- 
pal Council of Rio de Janeiro. A similar 
bill is under consideration by the legis- 
lature of Sao Paulo to increase the sales 
tax to 3 percent in that State. The es- 
tablishment of an export tax of 5 per- 
cent on goods produced in and exported 
abroad from the Federal District is also 
being examined. These tax measures 
are considered by trade circles as an ad- 
ditional burden which might hamper a 
revival of business. A proposed increase 
in the Federal consumption tax on cigars 
is being opposed by the industry in the 
State of Bahia, which is suffering froma 
slump in sales. 

Because of the reduction in foreign 
competition resulting from the operation 
of the import-control system, domestic 
manufacturers are more optimistic. A 
new rayon-yarn plant, with a productive 
capacity of 30,000 kilograms, is being 
placed into operation near Sao Paulo. 
A new policy was announced in respect 
to the import licensing of wheat flour. 
Imports destined to the States of Rio 
Grande do Norte, Ceara, Piaui, Maran- 
hao, Para, and Amazonas will be classi- 
fied as category A for exchange purposes 
when licensed for importation and those 
to all other places, where supplies from 
domestic mills are available, as category 
C. The latter would thus be subject to 
prolonged delays in receiving exchange 
to cover remittances. Even so, category 
C licenses will be granted only upon pres- 
entation of conclusive evidence of con- 
tracts entered into before flour licensing 
controls were established. The recent 
heavy imports of flour adversely affected 
production of domestic mills from high- 
priced Argentine wheat. 

The President, in a message to Con- 
gress, requested that the 1949 budget now 
under discussion be altered to permit the 
acquisition of petroleum refineries and 
tankers. The proposal envisages the pur- 
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chase from France, through the utiliza- 
tion of blocked exchange balances held 
there, of a 45,000-barrel refinery for in- 
stallation by the Government in Para. 
Ninety locomotives are also to be pur- 
chased from France. It is proposed that 
a Brazilian enterprise use blocked bal- 
ances in Czechoslovakia for the purchase 
of a 20,000-barrel refinery for installa- 
tion in Sao Paulo, and it is further 
planned to acquire a third installation 
of 20,000 barrels from the Unted States, 
the purchase to be made by a Brazilian 
organization with financial assistance 
from the Government. 

Discussions are taking place between 
Brazil and Portugal, with the object of 
reviving trade between the two countries. 
Preliminary discussions indicate that 
Brazilian sugar, cotton, corn, and coffee 
are not meeting price competition from 
other sources, so that there is slight pos- 
sibility of expanding trade in these. 
However, iron and steel from Volta Re- 
donda may solve the problem of elimi- 
nating Brazil’s unfavorable trade bal- 
ance with Portugal. 

Rubber-production circles in the Ama- 
zon are disturbed because the Federal 
Congress has not approved the necessary 
funds for financing production of the ex- 
cess 1948-49 rubber crop, beginning in 
September, in its discussions on the pro- 
posed 1949 national budget. A separate 
bill, however, was presented in Congress 
on October 8, providing for a credit of 
150,000,000 cruzeiros to finance Amazon- 
ian rubber. 

The intermediate cacao crop is now es- 
timated at 300,000 bags and the main 
crop at 1,200,000 bags, which is about the 
same as the crop in the preceding year 
but considerably below the average of 
the crops in the years immediately pre- 
ceding 1947. The Pernambuco sugar crop 
now entering the market is estimated at 
7,500,000 bags, and it is reported that 3,- 
000,000 bags of this new-crop sugar have 
already been sold for export. From Porto 
Alegre it is reported that the exportable 
portion of the 1947-48 rice crop has been 
almost entirely sold and that the outlook 
for the new wheat crop in the State of 
Rio Grande do Sul is bright. 

Shipments abroad of oranges show a 
marked increase over those of last year. 
Exports during the period June-Septem- 










ber 1948 totaled 1,705,832 boxes, com- 
pared with 729,867 in the like period of 
1947. Argentina and the United King- 
dom took most of the increase, with ap- 
proximately 500,000 more boxes taken by 
each. 

The President of the Republic author- 
ized the Bank of Brazil to expend addi- 
tional sums in financing the remnants of 
existing carnauba wax stocks. It is re- 
ported that 50,000,000 cruzeiros have 
already been expended in such financing. 
The act as passed by Congress restricted 
financing to the 1946-47 and 1947-48 
crops, but producers and handlers are 
pressing for additional legislation to per- 
mit financing the 1948-49 and 1949-50 
crops. 

Wage increases for commercial work- 
ers in Rio de Janeiro, which had been 
appealed to a higher labor court, were 
confirmed at an increase of 45 percent on 
the lowest base salaries in effect in 1946 
and on a lower sliding scale for higher 
salaries. The increases are payable from 
August 1. Steel workers in a shaping 
plant near Niteroi, State of Rio de Ja- 
neiro, have been on strike for higher 
wages. An agreement for a 25-percent 
increase was reached, but the workers 
demanded payment of wages during the 
period they were out on strike as a final 
settlement. Some 4,000 textile workers 
in Bahia went on strike on September 
27, after failure to arrive at a wage agree- 
ment through negotiation. They de- 
manded an 80-percent wage increase, but 
many returned to work on October 12 
without receiving any increase. 

The latest foreign-trade figures pub- 
lished (comparable period for the pre- 
ceding year in parentheses) are as fol- 
lows: Exports, January-July, 2,367,757 
metric tons (1,901,415) 11,293,442,000 
cruzeiros (11,769,972,000) ; imports, Jan- 
uary—July, 3,739,380 metric tons (4,303,- 
290), 12,987,248,000 cruzeiros (13,627,- 
380,000). 


Chile 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 
(Dated October 8, 1948) 


Apart from a seasonal increase in 
Santiago retail trade and a continued 
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rise in living costs, Chilean economy 
showed little change during September. 
Foreign-trade values increased over 
those of the preceding year, particularly 
with respect to exports which amounted 
to 925,900,000 gold pesos for the 8 months 
ended August 31, 1948. Imports for the 
same period amounted to 839,500,000 
gold pesos. These figures approximated 
11 and 5 percent increases, respectively, 
over the corresponding 1947 totals. As 
of August 31, exports totaled 3,207,993 
metric tons and imports 1,286,210 metric 
tons. August exports rose to 98,400,000 
gold pesos, as compared with 86,300,000 
gold pesos during July, and imports to- 
taled 118,700,000 gold pesos, as compared 
with 116,100,000 gold pesos during July. 

Strict control over import licenses con- 
tinued, and Chilean authorities evi- 
denced a desire to develop trade with 
Western Europe, particular emphasis 
being laid on exports of Chilean agri- 
cultural products and copper manufac- 
tures. In order to facilitate European 
purchases, Chile was seeking counter- 
vailing imports, and a compensated 
transaction with France amounting to 
approximately $1,200,000 was reported. 
A decree permitted exporters of manu- 
factured and semimanufactured copper 
to accept payment in currency other 
than United States dollars. Such exports 
to Spain have resulted in a 14,600,000 
peseta balance in favor of Chile, and ef- 
forts are bcing made to utilize these 
funds for imports not on the Chilean 
prohibited list. Publication of the decree 
coincided with the inauguration of a new 
copper tube and pipe plant which will 
increase potential capacity to approxi- 
mately 8,000 tons of manufactured prod- 
ucts, and 30,000 tons of semimanufac- 
tured products per year. 

Payment agreements with France and 
Sweden designed to facilitate the ex- 
change of Chilean exports other than 
minerals for French and Swedish prod- 
ucts were reported to be nearing conclu- 
sion. On September 7, 1948, a commer- 
cial modus vivendi between the Govern- 
ments of Chile and France was extended 
for 1 year. 

Regulations were circulated in bank- 
ing and trade circles concerning exten- 
sion of the validity of 1948 import per- 
mits beyond December 31, 1948, their 
present date of expiration. Documents 
proving that goods are in process of 
manufacture or ready for shipment must 
be visaed by a Chilean Consul, and then 
sent to the Chilean National Foreign 
Trade Council. Permits for goods en 
route to Chile will be automatically ex- 
tended for 60 days. 

The Chilean Legislature, prior to its 
adjournment early in September, passed 
a number of laws of fiscal and economic 
importance. These included the exten- 
sion until 1950 of emergency taxes insti- 
tuted last year; and the use of the esti- 
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mated 495,000,000 pesos of revenue accru- 
ing during the second half of 1948 to 
finance the needs of the Corporacién de 
Fomento. The measure authorizes the 
revaluation of real estate and the recapi- 
talization of other reserves to present 
values. Corporations also are authorized 
to convert to pesos, capital expressed in 
foreign currency. An additional 50,000,- 
000 pesos was appropriated to permit the 
continuation of Public Works projects 
already under way, of which 18,250,000 
pesos is for road and bridge construction. 

A somewhat controversial measure was 
passed which permits the importation of 
any type of merchandise with foreign 
exchange resulting either from the sale 
of domestically produced gold to the Cen- 
tral Bank at the official price of $35 an 
ounce, or with proceeds from private ex- 
ports of gold, heretofore prohibited. 
Quotations on Chilean gold coin on the 
Santiago stock exchange rose more than 
20 percent, to the current prices in excess 
of 2,400 paper pesos per 100-peso gold 
piece. (The official gold value of this 
coin is $20.59.) Exchange derived from 
the sale to the Central Bank of gold pur- 
chased at these prices would cost more 
than 115 paper pesos per dollar, as com- 
pared with the official rate of 31 pesos, 
the banking rate of 43 pesos, and the 
current free-market rate of 66 pesos per 
dollar. Partly because of this pro- 
nounced speculative activity, and in view 
of objections by the Government to the 
unrestricted importation of luxury goods, 
the measure is to be returned to the 
Legislature for amendment. 

The official Chilean cost-of-living in- 
dex for the month of August showed a 2.9 
percent increase over the July index fig- 
ure. The increase, which was 2.3 percent 
in July and 0.9 percent in June, appears 
to have resulted chiefly from a 2.5 percent 
rise in the food-price index and a 17.4 
percent rise in the clothing-price index, 
the latter having remained steady since 
February. The increase in the cost-of- 
living index over August 1947 was 17.4 
percent. The August wholesale price in- 
dex increased 1.6 percent over the pre- 
ceding month, and the increase over Au- 
gust 1947 was 16.6 percent. 

Following representations made by or- 
ganizations of Government employees, 
and in deference to the continuing rise in 
living costs, the Government announced 
that it would ask the special session of 
Congress to grant a cost-of-living bonus 
to the armed forces and to all Govern- 
ment employees. The bonus will be 1 
month’s salary including allowances; the 
organizations had asked for 2 months’ 
extra salary. It is proposed to grant a 
permanent increase beginning January 1. 
The bonus is to be met from this year’s 
budget surplus and is expected to cost 
between 400,000,000 and 450,000,000 pesos. 
It has not yet been stated how the 


permanent increase is to be finane 
but responsible officials are committed to 
keeping revenues in balance with expen. 
ditures. 

Central Bank sight liabilities showeg 
a small increase during the month of 
September—from 5,486,200,000 pesos on 
August 31 to 5,543,000,000 pesos on Sep. 
tember 28—most of the increase being jp 
bills in circulation. Discounts of com. 
mercial banks with the Central Ban, 
likewise rose from 1,101,200,000 pesos to 
1,245,200,000 pesos, and there was a smal} 
increase in advances to the public. Pregs 
discussion of alleged tightness of cregit 
facilities continued. 

Weather conditions during September 
were generally favorable for growing 
crops, for pastures, and for spring farm. 
ing operations. Late rains over most of 
the agricultural areas and additional 
snowfalls in the mountains improved the 
prospects for ample moisture and good 
crops during the incoming season. Acre. 
ages of grains, sunflowers, and most of 
the other principal crops are expected 
to be somewhat larger than those of last 
year. An exception is rice which prob- 
ably will be down from last year’s re. 
duced acreage. 

Supplies of frozen lamb and mutton 
from the Magallanes, which have been 
shipped to central Chile during recent 
months to help relieve the shortage of 
beef, have now ceased, since all of last 
season’s production has been either ex- 
ported or consumed. The next slaugh- 
tering season in the Magallanes will not 
begin for several months. Indications 
are that meat will continue to be scarce 
and high-priced. Sharp increases in the 
retail prices of vegetables, butter, and 
certain other foods were recorded in 
September. 

Construction programs continued to 
be retarded because of the scarcity of 
some imported building materials, in 
consequence of foreign-exchange short- 
ages. However, local cement production 
was sufficient to leave an exportable sur- 
plus, and El Melon and Juan Soldado 
cement plants were preparing to extend 
their operations to the manufacture of 
phosphate fertilizer. 

A law recently passed by Congress gov- 
erning the construction of economically 
priced dwellings was expected to attract 
private capital to this much-needed field 
of construction, and the several social- 
security institutes, at the request of the 
President of the Republic, consented to 
modify their building investment plans 
and to coordinate their resources so as to 
invest 500,000,000 pesos yearly in the 
construction of dwelling houses for work- 
men and employees. 

The second of three units of the Hl 
Abanico hydroelectric plant were to g0 
into operation during October, thereby 
increasing its output from 21,500 to 43,000 
kilowatts. The plant serves the south 
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central region and especially the grow- 
ing Concepcion industrial area. 

The application of the Pan American- 
Grace Airways to operate a weekly flight 
direct from Lima, Peru, to Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, via Antofagasta, Chile, was 
approved by the Chilean Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board on September 16. The regu- 
jar session of the Chilean Congress failed 
to approve the Chile-United States Bi- 
lateral Air Transport Agreement, and 
the Executive was asking the special ses- 
sion to act on the bill. 

The Miners’ Credit Bank announced 
that the first shipment of machinery for 
the national copper smelter being erected 
at Paipote would arrive within a month. 
Temporary camps, workshops, and ware- 
houses have been completed on the site. 

According to the Petroleum Service of 
the Corporacién de Fomento, the derrick 
at San Sebastian was being moved to a 
location 700 meters north of San Sebas- 
tian No. 1 and drilling was expected to 
commence soon. Wells Nos. 16 and 17 
in the Springhill field were drilling at 
2,000 meters. 

Preliminary geophysical reports indi- 
cate a large field located 20 kilometers 
south of Springhill field. 


Denmark 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT FOR EXCHANGE OF Goops WITH 
ITALY CONCLUDED 


A new Danish-Italian trade agreement was 
signed in Copenhagen, Denmark, on June 18, 
1948, and a supplementary protocol to the 
payments agreement of March 2, 1946, be- 
tween the two countries also was signed on 
the same day, according to a report of July 
15, 1948, from the United States Embassy in 
Copenhagen. 

The trade agreement of June 18, 1948, is 
to be valid from June 1, 1948, until May 31, 
1949, and envisages an exchange of goods on 
a “reciprocity-transactions” (a special type 
of compensation-clearing trade) basis, as 
established in the agreement of May 23, 1947. 
The 1948 agreement, however, does have a 
provision looking toward the abolition of the 
system of reciprocity transactions, as soon 
as conditions permit, and toward substitut- 
ing for it normal export-import transactions. 
The trade is planned to reach a total of 
approximately 120,000,000 Danish crowns 
each way (1 Danish crown=$0.2085 U. S. 
currency). 

The principal Danish exports to Italy will 
be (all tons metric): Salted and dried fish, 
24,000 tons; fresh fish, 8,000,000 crowns; cat- 
tle, 7,000 head; seed potatoes, 20,000 tons; 
horses, 5,000,000 crowns; poultry, 3,000,000 
crowns; eggs, 2,300,000 crowns; casein, 2,500,- 
000 crowns; cryolite, 2,500,000 crowns; 
sausage casings, 2,500,000 crowns; lard, 2,000,- 
000 crowns; egg products, 750,000 crowns. 
Denmark will also export to Italy Diesel and 
gasoline engines, machines, and iron and 
steel manufactures to the value of 5,000,000 
cfowns; albumin; and pharmaceutical prepa- 
tations. Butter has been included in the 
schedule of Danish exports for the first time, 
with a total planned export to Italy of 1,500 
metric tons; half of which is to be paid for 
in dollars or Swiss francs. A possibility also 
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is offered Italy of purchasing sugar beets to 
the value of 2,500,000 crowns, depending on 
this year’s Danish crops. Small quantities of 
miscellaneous articles of a nonessential na- 
ture will be exchanged on a quid-pro-quo 
basis. 

The principal Italian exports will be: Rayon 
yarn and rayon crepe, 800 metric tons (all 
figures which follow are in Danish crowns); 
rayon piece goods, 20,000,000; cotton piece 
goods, 9,000,000; wool piece goods, 6,000,000; 
leaf tobacco, amount left open; hemp and 
hemp products, 5,000,000; wines and liquors, 
4,000,000; oranges, 3,000,000; dried fruits, 
3,000,000; boric, citric, tartaric acids, borax, 
etc., 3,000,000; automotive equipment, 3,000,- 
000; machine tools, 3,000,000; miscellaneous 
machines, 3,000,000; lemons, 2,800,000; cotton 
yarn, 2,000,000; wool yarns, 2,000,000; ball and 
roller bearings, 1,500,000; motorcycles, bicy- 
cles and parts, 1,400,000; typewriters and cash 
registers, 1,200,000; gloves, hats, 1,125,000; 
thread, 1,000,000; stockings, 1,000,000; rubber 
tires, 1,000,000; cork, 1,000,000; salt 1,000,- 
000; celluloid articles, 1,000,000; buttons and 
ribbons, 1,100,000; alabaster and marble, 500,- 
000; optical goods, 500,000; and slate, 300,000. 
Italy also agreed to make 3,000 metric tons of 
caustic soda available in addition to the ex- 
ports scheduled above, in return for items to 
be agreed upon later which are of special 
interest to the Italian economy. 

The June 18, 1948, supplement to the pay- 
ments agreement of 1946 provides for the 
settlement of Danish claims arising out of 
the payments agreement of November 30, 
1940. 

The Danish and Italian trade and payments 
agreements of March 2, 1946, effective April 
1, 1946, were the foundations for postwar 
trade and payments between the signatories. 
Both agreements were to run for 6 months 
and were subject to automatic renewal for 
like periods. ' 

Trade, from April 1, 1946, through Septem- 
ber 30, 1946, under the 1946 agreement was 
to be on a clearing basis and was planned to 
total 32,000,000 crowns. Danish exports to 
Italy were to have a value of 14,000,000 crowns 
and Italian exports 18,000,000 crowns. The 
schedule of Danish exports comprised mainly 
fish and various industrial products. Italian 
exports to Denmark were to be chiefly rayon 
yarn, cotton, woolen and rayon piece goods, 
citrus fruits, and certain machinery for the 
printing industry. The Italian export surplus 
of 4,000,000 crowns was expected to cover 
shipping costs as it was planned that Danish 
vessels would be the main means of trans- 
port for the trade. 

On December 14, 1946, a protocol supple- 
mentary to the agreement of March 2, 1946, 
was signed. It raised the quotas of Italian 
exports to Denmark by 6,000,000 crowns and 
was intended to redress the payments bal- 
ance in which there was.a debt outstanding 
against Italy. Under this protocol Italy was 
to export to Denmark vegetable seeds; lem- 
ons; glass, optical, technical and window; 
office machinery; technical carbon; wines and 
spirits; and certain miscellaneous items. 

By the spring of 1947 Italy was experienc- 
ing exchange difficulties and on May 23, 1947 
a supplementary provisional protocol was 
signed. This protocol changed the trade 
framework from a clearing arrangement to 
“reciprocity transactions.” Certain trans- 
actions in free exchange were also allowed, 
provided the quotas for the commodity in 
question had been exhausted or no quota had 
been established. The protocol was valid 
until March 31, 1948, and envisaged a trade 
of 50,000,000 crowns on each side. Among 
the more important Italian exports to Den- 
mark were to be lemons, shelled almonds, 
other shelled nuts, wines and spirits, rayon 
thread, canvas cloth, chemical products, 
salt, automobiles and spare parts, sewing 


machines and needles, typewriters and spare 
parts, textile machinery and parts, machine 
tools, and iron and sheet metal work. Some 
tangerines and oranges were also to be ex- 
ported, and various miscellaneous items. 
Denmark was to export to Italy substantial 
quantities of horses, cattle, frozén pork, fish, 
seed potatoes, potatoes, lard, cement ma- 
chinery, and miscellaneous items. 


EXCHANGE OF GOODS AND PAYMENTS 
AGREEMENTS WITH NORWAY CON- 
CLUDED 


A supplementary protocol to the Danish- 
Norwegian commodity-exchange agreement 
of March 30, 1946, was signed on April 21, 
1948, in Copenhagan, Denmark, according to 
a report of May 4, 1948, from the United 
States Embassy in Copenhagen. This ex- 
change-of-goods protocol is the second sup- 
plement to the 1946 agreement. (For infor- 
mation regarding the agreement of March 
30, 1946 see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
June 8, 1946.) 

The first supplementary protocol to the 
1946 agreement was signed on April 29, 1947, 
to cover the period April 1, 1947 through 
March 31, 1948, and envisaged Danish exports 
to Norway to the value of 94,000,000 Danish 
crowns, with Norwegian counter exports to 
Denmark of 116,000,000 Danish crowns dur- 
ing the term of the agreement. The Nor- 
wegian export surplus was to be used to 
reduce a Norwegian debt to Denmark out- 
standing at the time of the agreement. 
(1 Danish crown = $0.2085.) 

Under this protocol of April 29, 1947, the 
most important Danish exports to Norway 
were to be (all tons, metric; all crowns, 
Danish): Machinery, 25,000,000 crowns; su- 
gar, 25,000 tons; pork, 2,000 tons; barley for 
brewing, 10,000 tons; seeds, quantity left 
open; metal products (iron and steel and 
nonferrous), 3,500,000 crowns; electrical in- 
stallation materials, 2,000,000 crowns; porce- 
lain and earthenware, 1,500,000 crowns; 
white cement, 1,000 tons; radio materials 
(exclusive of tubes), 1,500,000 crowns; phar- 
maceuticals, 1,000,000 crowns; and paints 
and lacquers, 1,000,000 crowns. 

The principal Norwegian exports to Den- 
mark were to be (all crowns, Norwegian) : 
Chemical fertilizers (calcium nitrate) , 30,000 
tons; pyrites, 90,000 tons; whale oil, crude, 
5,000 tons; carbide, 4,500 tons; pig iron, 
20,000 tons; zinc and zinc alloys, 2,500 tons; 
aluminum, 2,500 tons; aluminum semimanu- 
factures, 2,000,000 crowns; mechanical wood 
pulp, 20,000 tons; chemical wood pulp, quan- 
tity not given; newsprint, 7,000,000 crowns; 
other paper and paperboard, 15,000,000 
crowns; fish, including herring and shellfish, 
2,000,000 crowns. (1 Norwegian crown= 
$0.2016.) 

The supplementary protocol of April 21, 
1948, is the basis for the exchange of goods 
between Denmark and Norway for the pe- 
riod April 1, 1948, to March 31, 1949, and 
envisages a trade of approximately 150,000,- 
000 Danish crowns in each direction. Under 
this protocol the major Danish exports to 
Norway will be (all crowns, Danish): Ma- 
chinery, apparatus, etc., 31,000,000 crowns; 
sugar, 35,000 tons; molasses, 4,000 tons; pork, 
700 tons; tallow, 600 tons; barley for brewing, 
15,000 tons; seeds, fleld and garden, 2,500,000 
crowns; forest seeds, quantity not given; 
superphosphate, 20,000 tons; metal products 
(iron and steel and nonferrous), 5,500,000 
crowns; electrical installation materials, 
3,700,000 crowns; radio materials, 2,500,000 
crowns; pharmaceuticals, including insulin, 
penicillin, and enzymes, 3,100,000 crowns; 
colors, dyes, printing inks, paints, and lac- 
quers, 1,000,000 crowns; cryolite, 3,000 tons; 
infusorial earth, 2,200 tons. 

The chief Norwegian exports to Denmark 
are planted to be (all crowns, Norwegian): 
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Chemical fertilizers (calcium nitrate) , 32,000 
tons; pyrites, 100,000 tons; whale oil, crude, 
and hardened, 7,500 tons; carbide, 4,500 tons; 
pig iron, 1,000 tons; zinc and zinc alloys, 
1,000 tons; aluminum, crude, quantity not 
given; aluminum semimanufactures, 500 
tons; iron and steel products and machines, 
3,500,000 crowns; mechanical wood pulp, 
21,000 tons; chemical wood pulp, quantity 
not given; newsprint, 5,600,000 crowns; other 
paper and paperboard, 12,000,000 crowns; 
fish, including herring, and shell fish, 
2,000,000 crowns. 

Both in April 1947 and in April 1948 pay- 
ments agreements were also negotiated. 
The 1947 payments agreement expired on 
March 31, 1948, whereas the 1948 agreement 
is of indefinite validity. 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH UNITED KINGDOM 
CONCLUDED 


A new trade agreement between Denmark 
and the United Kingdom for the 12-month 
period, October 1, 1948, through September 
30, 1949, was concluded on September 13, 
1948, according to a telegram of September 
14 from the United States Embassy in Copen- 
hagen. (For details regarding the previous 
agreement which expired on September 30, 
1948, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for April 
3, 1948, p. 35.) 

According to the Danish press, the new 
agreement calls for the shipment to the 
United Kingdom of 60 percent of the export- 
able surplus of Danish butter during the year 
October 1, 1948, through September 30, 1949, 
at the present price of 6.12 Danish crowns per 
kilogram. (1 Danish crown=$0.2085; 1 kilo- 
gram=2.2 pounds.) 

The “bacon” quota is raised from 80 percent 
to 90 percent of Denmark’s exportable surplus 
and is valid for 4 years. The present bacon 
price of 225 English shillings per hundred- 
weight (1 hundredweight=112 pounds) re- 
mains unchanged during the first year of 
the agreement. However, the price may be 
reduced by a maximum of 7.5 percent during 
the following year, and may be increased or 
decreased in either of the two succeeding 
years by 7.5 percent, based on the immediately 
preceding year. 

There are no provisions in the present 
agreement altering the current arrangement 
for the exportation of Danish fish to the 
United Kingdom, nor are there any altering 
the egg agreement. 

Beef and veal are not included in the new 
agreement, inasmuch as Denmark is unable 
to supply more than the 8,000 metric tons 
remaining to be shipped under the preceding 
agreement. 

The United Kingdom is to supply to Den- 
mark during the 12 months of the agree- 
ment: 1,600,000 long tons of coal, 50,000 long 
tons of coke, and 60,000 long tons of iron 
and steel, exclusive of cast-iron products. 

It is expected that petroleum products sup- 
plied by the Sterling Area will have a value 
of £4,900,000. This figure is somewhat larger 
than that in the preceding agreement and, 
notwithstanding price increases, the quantity 
to be delivered is also expected to be larger. 

The agreement does not cover in detail the 
volume or prices of other British exports, 
particularly manufactured goods. The United 
Kingdom indicated that the possibilities of 
supplying yarns, soda, and certain other es- 
sential items had improved materially. The 
British assumed no obligation to supply oil- 
seeds to Denmark. The United Kingdom has 
agreed to accord to Denmark facilities for the 
use of sterling in third countries. The agree- 
ment contains a general provision looking 
toward the settlement of the Danish commer- 
cial debt to the United Kingdom within the 
framework of the reciprocal exchange of 
goods, by 1952. 
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The Danish press characterizes the agree- 
ment as elastic, in that it provides for re- 
vision, at the request of either Government, 
on the plea of changed condition. It is also 
suggested that the trade arranged by the 
agreement will amount to approximately 
1,000,000,000 Danish crowns on each side. 


Ecuador 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
GUAYAQUIL 
(Dated October 5, 1948) 


Although business activity continued 
to be slow during September, there were 
some interesting developments in the 
general economy. The combination of 
good export crop movement and a re- 
duced volume of imports almost halved 
the country’s deficit in balance of pay- 
ments for 1948 in a period of about 6 
weeks. Sales of dollars by the Central 
Bank in 1948 exceeded purchases by only 
a little more than $2,000,000 up to Sep- 
tember 22, as compared with a corre- 
sponding figure of nearly $10,000,000 for 
1947; it represented a reduction of about 
$2,000,000 from the figure of early August 
1948. If markets can be found for re- 
maining stocks of rice and if cocoa prices 
continue at their present high level, it 
appears that the country can reach the 
end of 1948 with its international pay- 
ments and receipts in a state of approxi- 
mate equilibrium. 

This accomplishment has not been 
without sacrifice. Recent large ship- 
ments of rice have been at prices that 
gave the exporter little profit. Transfers 
in late August of a number of important 
imports from the favorable list A to list B 
with the requirement that the importer 
pay a 5-sucre-per-dollar surcharge on 
the necessary foreign exchange seem cer- 
tain to make these items scarcer and 
more expensive to the Ecuadoran con- 
sumer. Although international pay- 
ments are being made normally, internal 
payments tend to be delayed. Bank 
credit is not freely extended, and the 
complaint is frequently heard that the 
Government’s money and foreign-trade 
policies are stifling business and eco- 
nomic activity in general. 

The principal American steamship line 
serving Ecuador has announced that it 
will propose a conference for the purpose 
of effecting a reduction in shipping 
freight rates charged for Ecuadoran 
balsa wood and straw hats. In the case 
of balsa, such a reduction, if effected, 
would improve the competitive position 
of the Ecuadoran product in comparison 
with Central American balsa; but it is 
problematical whether it would result in 
substantially increased exports from 
Ecuador. Most Ecuadoran straw hats 
are shipped by parcel post at present; 
consequently, a very considerable freight- 
rate reduction probably would be neces- 


sary in order to induce exporters to aban. 
don the advantages of this service, 

The Shell Oil Co. of Ecuador has re. 
turned to the Government its explora. 
tion rights amounting to about half of 
its original concession, in accordance 
with the terms of its contract. This 
concession covered much of the Ecua. 
doran Oriente region on the easterp 
slopes of the Andes. It has been re. 
ported in the local press that an Eggo 
Standard Oil subsidiary is being organ. 
ized to attempt new explorations in the 
area relinquished by Shell. 


tie | N 
El Salvador 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN SALVADOR 
(Dated October 11, 1948) 


Business conditions throughout Bi 
Salvador are, generally speaking, satis- 
factory for this time of the year. Dealers 
in some lines, notably textiles, agricul- 
tural machinery, and electrical equip- 
ment are overstocked and, in an effort 
to bring their inventories to more norma] 
levels, are reducing prices and in some 
instances offering more liberal terms on 
installment sales. 

Collections in general are fair and, 
with the exception of those merchants 
who are encumbered by excessive stocks, 
importers are meeting their import bills 
with reasonable promptness. The credit 
Situation is tight, largely as a result of 
heavy demands for loans to finance the 
forthcoming large coffee crop at present 
high prices, but this condition is believed 
to be a temporary one. 

The harvesting of the 1949 coffee crop, 
although slightly delayed by unusual 
weather conditions, will begin shortly, 
and sales of an estimated 300,000 bags of 
new crop coffee for December and Janu- 
ary shipment have already been made. 
The market continues strong and recent 
sales were made at $31 per 100 pounds, 
reportedly an all-time high. 

The coffee export tax for the crop year 
November 1, 1948, to October 31, 1949, 
was fixed by decree No. 162 of October 
7, 1948, at 7 colones ($2.80) per 100 
pounds, the same as the rate for the cur- 
rent crop year. 

Harvesting of the 1948-49 rice crop 
has begun, with indications that produc- 
tion will approximate 27,500 short tons 
of milled rice, of which 8,000 tons should 
be available for export. The outlook for 
the cotton crop continues favorable de- 
spite a 3-week period of scanty rainfall 
during August and some reported damage 
by boll weevils and other insects. 

The Salvadoran Legislative Assembly, 
in decree No. 137 of September 22, 1948, 
created an organization (Comisién Ejecu- 
tiva Hidroelectrica del Rio Lempa) 
charged with developing and adminis- 
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tering the hydroelectric resources of the 
Lempa River. By the creation of this 
pody an important forward step has been 
taken toward the execution of the much- 
discussed Lempa River hydroelectrifica- 
tion project which is designed to furnish 
galvadoran agriculture and industry with 
padly needed additional power. The first 
important task with which the Commis- 
sion will be faced will be that of obtain- 
ing the necessary financing of the proj- 
ect, the cost of which is estimated at 
about $15,000,000 (U. S. currency). 
Although the labor situation continues 
tranquil on the whole, the Union of Rail- 
way Workers (Union de Trabajadores 
Ferrocarrileros) has presented the Amer- 
ican-owned International Railways of 
Central America with demands for a col- 
lective labor contract. The company has 
suggested to the Union that these de- 
mands be held in abeyance pending the 
final promulgation of the Salvadoran 
labor code. Although the code was pre- 
sented to the President for approval some 
time ago, it was returned to a new com- 
mittee for further study before its sub- 
mittal to the Legislative Assembly. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Dutry-FREE IMPORTS OF CoRN, GRAIN 
SORGHUM, AND BEANS ABOLISHED 


According to United States Embassy Re- 
port No. 105, September 28, 1948, the exten- 
sion of an unnumbered decree of May 7, 1948, 
granting duty-free importation of corn, grain 
sorghum, and beans for a period of 3 months, 
was canceled by an Executive Decree pub- 
lished in Diario Oficial on September 28, 
1948, thereby terminating as of September 
28 duty-free imports of these grains. The 
decree of May 7 had been extended on July 
30 for another 60 days. The canceling de- 
cree states that the current plentiful grain 
supply renders continued duty-free importa- 
tion of these commodities unnecessary. 

[For previous announcement of the de- 
cree of May 7, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 10, 1948.] 


France 
Exchange and Finance 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH EGYPT 
CONCLUDED 


A payments agreement between Egypt and 
France was concluded on June 9, 1948, and 
published in the form of a decree, No. 48— 
1047 of June 28, 1948, in the Journal Officiel 
of France. The agreement is valid for 1 year 
from its date of signature and is renewable 
by tacit consent. 

Accounts are established in the National 
Bank of each country in the name of the 
National Bank of the other, each acting for 
its Government. The account in the Na- 
tional Bank of Egypt is kept in Egyptian 
pounds; that in the Bank of France, in 
French francs. All payments between the 
two countries (including all areas of the 
French Union) are to be made through these 
accounts at the official rate of exchange as 
determined by the official dollar rates at 
Cairo and Paris. 

Should the differences between the bal- 
ances (resulting from compensation) of the 
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two acounts exceed E£1,000,000 or the equiv- 
alent in French francs, the creditor bank 
has the right to request reimbursement of 
this surplus in any third-country currency 
of its choice. 

However, that difference may reach E£3,- 
000,000 (or the equivalent in French francs) 
from September 1 to the end of February, 
and E£2,000,000 (or the equivalent in French 
francs) during March. 

Provision is made for adjustment in case 
of devaluation of either currency. The terms 
of liquidation of the accounts upon termina- 
tion of the agreement are also specified. 


NEw REVALUATION OF FRENCH FRANC 


The French Government on October 17, 
1948, revised the rates of exchange between 
the French franc and all currencies which 
are not traded on the so-called free market. 
(The currencies traded on the free market 
are the United States dollar, the Swiss franc, 
and the Portuguese escudo.) 

This action in effect devalued the French 
franc by about 22 percent in relation to 
currencies other than the three listed above. 
The relationship between the franc and the 
United States dollar, the Swiss franc, and 
the Portuguese escudo remains practically 
unchanged. 

Formerly, the franc exchange rate with cur- 
rencies other than the dollar, the Swiss 
franc, and the escudo was on the basis of 
214 to the dollar. Under the new system, 
exchange rates for all currencies not on the 
free market will be pegged to the effective 
rate of exchange between the franc and the 
United States dollar. The effective rate of 
exchange between the franc and the United 
States dollar is considered to be halfway 
between the official rate of 214 and the free- 
market rate. Inasmuch as the free-market 
rate is now about 313 francs to the dollar, 
the effective franc-dollar exchange rate is 
263 francs per dollar. 

Exchange rates usually will be determined 
monthly by the competent French authori- 
ties. Should the value of the dollar on the 
free market fluctuate more than 5 percent in 
any month, however, an immediate resetting 
of exchange rates is to follow. 

The revaluation will make easier the sale 
of French goods to many countries. It also 
will increase the franc cost of much foreign 
merchandise, and thus will tend to raise the 
French internal price level. 

[Details of the devaluation will be pub- 
lished in later issues of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY as they are received from United 
States diplomatic posts abroad. ] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GASOLINE AND CERTAIN GAs OILS: CON- 
SUMPTION TAXES INCREASED 


The internal consumption taxes on gasoline 
and gas oils (other than those intended for 
carbureting coal gas or water gas) imported 
into France have been increased, effective 
October 4, by an order of October 2, 1948, 
published in the French Journal Officiel of 
October 3. 

The new rates, in francs per 100 liters (old 
rates in parentheses), are: Gasoline, 1,835 
(1,435); gas oils, other, 950 (650). 

The increases do not apply in the French 
Oversea Departments of Guadeloupe, Guiana, 
Martinique, Reunion, or Algeria. 


MOTION-PICTURE FILMS: METERAGE TAX 
ESTABLISHED 


A meterage tax on motion-picture films 
(taxe de sortie de films) was established and 
rates fixed in France by a law and a decree 
of September 23, 1948, published, respec- 
tively, in the French Journal Officiel of Sep- 
tember 24 and 28. 


The tax is collected at the time of delivery 
of the exhibition permit required before any 
film may be shown in France. The pro- 
ceeds of the tax will be used to assist the 
French motion-picture industry. 

Tax rates, in francs per meter, are: French- 
speaking films of long meterage (more than 
1,300 meters), 400; foreign films of long 
meterage in the original version, 25; films of 
short meterage (1,300 meters or less), 50. 

Films not intended for commercial exhibi- 
tion and news films are exempt from the 
tax. 


Germany 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONAL PARCEL-POsST SERVICE TO 
GERMANY 

Effective October 15, 1948, parcel-post serv- 
ice to the American and British Zones of 
Germany, excluding the American and Brit- 
ish sectors of Berlin, which has heretofore 
been limited to gifts will be extended to per- 
mit the mailing of other parcels, by the Post- 
master General’s Order No. 38828, of October 
8, 1948, published in the Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of October 12. 

Parcels for the American and British zones 
not sent on a gift basis will be admitted only 
on condition that the contents are author- 
ized for importation on the basis of a general 
or specific import license issued by the Mili- 
tary Government. The parcels are liable to 
censorship and customs examination in the 
zone of destination. 

Parcels of a nongift character will be sub- 
ject to the same weight limits and dimen- 
sions as are already in effect for gift parcels, 
but the frequency of mailing of such parcels 
will not be restricted. The postage rate of 
14 cents per pound or fraction of a pound 
will apply. , 

Parcel-post service to the French and Rus- 
sian Zones of Germany and to the entire 
city of Berlin will continue to be limited to 
gift parcels. 


Hungary 


Economic Conditions 
RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Ganz Electrical Machine Factory, 
which suffered 70 percent damage during 
the war, has been reconstructed and will 
employ 800 workers who will reportedly 
produce 14,000 motors valued at 42,000,- 
000 forints per year. 

A new 3,500-ton aluminum press was 
placed in operation in Csepel, and large- 
scale production of aluminum window 
frames and doors will begin soon. The 
Government plans to invest 350,000 
forints during the period August-Decem- 
ber 1948, in processing natrium siloco- 
fluorit, a byproduct of superphosphate 
used in manufacturing enamels and 
aluminum. 

About 100,000 trade licenses were re- 
examined recently. About 15 percent of 
all licenses to dealers and artisans were 
canceled for failure to pay taxes, for 
being objectionable from a moral or 
political viewpoint, or for lack of pro- 
fessional qualifications. Decisions on 
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another 5 percent of these licenses are 
pending. 

The Railway Workers Congress, which 
opened August 15, emphasized the need 
to expedite the transport of threshed 
grain to city warehouses and to reduce 
the average period of idleness of freight 
cars from the present 7 days to 4% days. 
Hungary’s stock of freight cars and 
usable locomotives was considered ade- 
quate to carry the autumn peak traffic. 

According to the latest tax figures, 
21,898 motor vehicles are registered in 
Budapest, having increased 15 percent 
during the last 6 months. Of this num- 
ber, 6,606 are trucks; 5,210 motorcycles; 
9,112 passenger cars; 491 busses, and 479 
special vehicles. 

All owners of property in Yugoslavia, 
whether confiscated or not, or of stocks 
and bonds issued in Yugoslavia, who are 
Hungarian citizens or who, if of doubtful 
citizenship, will become Hungarian citi- 
zens in 1948, were required by decree 
published September 2 to declare such 
property within 30 days or suffer im- 
prisonment for 6 months. This measure 
is interpreted as an attempt by the 
Hungarian Government to balance part 
of Hungary’s reparation obligations to 
Yugoslavia, though it is not known 
whether Yugoslavia will recognize as 
foreign the property of persons who be- 
came Hungarian citizens in 1940. 

Hungary canceled its trade agreement 
with Italy, which was due to expire Oc- 
tober 15, 1948, on grounds of technical 
difficulties caused by maintenance of 
three import and three export lists and 
by the obligation to settle accounts 
within 3 months. A new agreement re- 
portedly was to be negotiated in early 
October. Negotiations were carried on 
in Stockholm for a new trade agreement 
repiacing the former one which expired 
July 31, and negotiations were in prog- 
ress in Warsaw to extend the Polish 
trade agreement to December 31, 1948. 

According to press reports, other coun- 
tries have shown increasing interest in 
products of Hungarian small industry. 
Orders placed through Artisans’ Central 
Cooperative include houses for Great 
Britain, baby clothing for Tangier, 
school equipment for the United States, 
football equipment for France, and var- 
ious fancy articles for Belgium. Ar- 
rangements for producing such articles, 
particularly clothing on a for-hire basis, 
are now being made. 


INCREASED ALLOTMENT FOR INVESTMENTS 
UNDER THREE-YEAR PLAN 


The authorized total of investments to 
be made under the Three-Year Plan, 
during the 5 months August-December 
1948, has reportedly been increased more 
than 50 percent by the Economic High 
Council. That increase was attributed 
to the sharp reduction in reparation 
obligations to U. S. S. R. and to the rise 
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in industrial production and national 
income above levels envisaged by the 
plan. The total now authorized for 
those 5 months is 1,426,400,000 forint or 
about $121,500,000, distributed as 
follows: 


Field of investment Million Per- 
forint cent 


Mining and industry : 447.5 31 
Agriculture. _- ; | 376. § 
Communications. | 338. 7 24 
Social and cultural activities, includ 
ing construction of dwellings, hos- 


pitals, and schools 4. 0 19 


iho 
t 


Total é | 1, 426. 4 | 100 


Commercial Laws Digests 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


The new Hungarian Chamber of Commerce 
has been set up to replace the Foreign Trade 
Section of the dissolved Budapest Chamber 
of Commerce, according to decree No. 
7,750/1948 Korm. of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment published July 22, 1948, in the 
Hungarian Official Gazette. 

Following are the duties of this new Cham- 
ber of Commerce: To furnish information to 
foreign inquirers on trade and customs mat- 
ters; to issue certificates of origin required 
in foreign trade; to collect and record do- 
mestic and foreign regulations, agreements, 
and customs related to foreign trade; to in- 
vestigate and attempt peaceful settlement of 
disputes or complaints between domestic and 
foreign firms arising from foreign trade, upon 
request by either party; to establish and 
foster connections with chambers of com- 
merce and similar organizations abroad; to 
furnish information to domestic inquirers on 
business potentialities abroad and to foreign 
inquiries on such opportunities in Hungary; 
to assume gradually all activities of the in- 
ternational chambers of commerce in Hun- 
gary; and to assume all duties assigned by 
the Ministry of Commerce and Cooperatives. 

Members of the Chamber will be state com- 
panies and institutions designated by the 
Minister of Commerce and Cooperatives. The 
Chamber will be a juridical person and will 
serve the whole territory of Hungary. Ex- 
penditures will be financed by membership 
fees and by fees for issuing certificates of 
origin and other services. 

The decree became effective on the day of 
publication, and the secretary general of the 
Budapest Chamber of Commerce has been 
appointed to the new Chamber in the same 
capacity. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 4, 1948, p. 20, for the item “Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry Replaced by Di- 
rectorates.”’] 


New TuRN-OVER TAX SYSTEM INTRODUCED 


A new turn-over tax system, representing 
a return to the so-called turn-over tax re- 
demption system which was abolished in 
1945, was introduced by decree No. 3,400/1948 
by the Hungarian Minister of Finance pub- 
lished August 28, 1948, in the Hungarian 
Official Gazette. 

The decree’s most important provision is 
exemption of commercial goods from the 
3 percent general turn-over tax. Previously, 
this tax had to be paid upon every transfer 
of goods by a dealer to another dealer, to a 
processor, or to a consumer; now it is limited 
to services rendered by independent pro- 
fessional men. This exemption is offset by 
increased rates of the producers’ turn-over 
tax. 


As Officially explained, the new system will 
simplify the assessment and collection of 
taxes, now that most of Hungary’s indust 
is nationalized. Whether it will increase or 
decrease total turn-over tax revenues is not 
known, but some increase is expected, as. 
suming continued national production and 
consumption at present levels. 


Madagascar 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MINIMUM EXPORT PRICES ON CERTAIN 
COMMODITIES FIXED 


The minimum export prices (f. 0. b.) for 
the following commodities exported from 
Madagascar were fixed by various orders pub. 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Madagascar 
on September 4, 1948: 


C.F. A, 

By order of August 26: francs: 
Castor beans (crop 1948-49) 

metric ton packed _-- - 21, 000 
Physic nuts (pignon d'Inde) 

metric ton packed aaa - 25, 000 


By order of August 30: 
Frozen beef (per kilogram) : 
(a) In pieces of 45 kilograms, 
average weight 68. 37 
(b) Without bones__- 78. 25 
Canned beef: 
(a) In cans of 1 kilogram and 


4 4— » 
1. Jellied beef 128. 00 
2. Stewed beef 108. 00 
(b) In 14 cans and less 
1. Jellied beef-_-_-_- . 138.00 
2. Stewed beef 117. 00 
3. Corned beef 154. 50 


‘Colonial French African francs 


Mexico 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MEXICO, D. F. 
(Dated October 5, 1948) 


The Mexican peso remained steady at 
about 6.87 to 6.91 to the dollar during 
September, or 14!5 cents per peso. In 
general, the market was quiet, with the 
supply of dollars about offsetting de- 
mand. Payment on September 17 of 
$8,689,257.85 (U. S. currency) to the 
British-Dutch oil interests, on account of 
reparation for expropriation of their 
properties, made a sizable dent in the 
country’s reserves. 

The Mexican Government is still hold- 
ing counsel as to when and at. what level 
it should fix a new par value for the peso, 
During the last week in September it 
denied press statements that it would do 
this at an early date, and stated that it 
was the “desire and resolution of the 
Government to maintain a free-exchange 
market for such time as may be necessary 
to study the proper parity correspond- 
ing to the peso in the light of the normal 
movement of international trade.” 

Collections for the first 6 months of 
1948 under the new Mercantile Tax Law 
were lower than during the correspond- 
ing period of 1947—107,000,000 pesos, as 
compared with 131,000,000 pesos. How- 
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ever, total collections of all taxes for the 
first half of 1948 exceeded those for the 
corresponding periods of 1946 and 1947. 
Thus, for the first half of 1948 they were 
944,000,000 pesos; for 1947 collections 
were 847,000,000 pesos; and for 1946, 
659,500,000 pesos. 

There was no modification of the 15 
percent surtax on exports, but at the end 
of the month pressure was being exerted 
on the Ministry of Finance to exempt 
some especially significant lines, such as 
textiles, minerals, sugar, and other agri- 
cultural specialties. Devaluation of the 
peso in July tended to put Mexican cot- 
ton goods in a position where it could 
compete on a price basis in world mar- 
kets. Substantial orders began to come 
to the mills, but the imposition of the 
15 percent export tax, together with 
higher costs on equipment, threatened to 
neutralize this upsurge before it got fairly 
started. The same reasoning applied to 
many of Mexico’s established but not too 
flourishing export lines. Hence, the ef- 
forts to have the surtax abolished or off- 
set by subsidies. Meanwhile, Hacienda 
announced that permits would be 
granted the textile mills to ship 10,000,- 
000 meters of cotton cloth (approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 pesos worth) to foreign 
markets. 

Following the mid-month national 
holidays, retail business suffered a slack- 
ening of sales. Large department stores, 
able to give credit facilities, were less af- 
fected than the numerous smaller out- 
lets. During the past month, one depart- 
ment store had the second largest volume 
of sales in its history. Importers and 
distributors of essential commodities, 
such as iron and steel items, chemicals, 
power equipment, rails, and hospital 
supplies, apparently were least affected. 
The picture was slightly more cheerful 
near the end of September, with both 
local and foreign collections making a 
better showing. 

By a decree of September 23, the Gov- 
ernment returned the intervened North- 
western Railway, which operates from 
Ciudad Juarez southwest and back east- 
ward to Chihuahua, to its private own- 
ers, after a final settlement which gave 
the workers 55 pesos more in monthly 
pay, plus other benefits. 

The Southern Pacific Railway of Mexi- 
co is unofficially reported to have come 
to an arrangement with Government and 
labor, and will recover its properties at 
an early date. Alleged settlement with 
labor is on a basis of a 55-peso monthly 
increase, plus other benefits represent- 
ing about 24 pesos per month. 

The steel strike by workers of the Fun- 
didora de Monterrey was terminated 
after a long and costly struggle between 
management and labor. It is estimated 
that production losses amounted to 15,- 
000,000 to 20,000,000 pesos. Settlement 
terms called for an 18 percent wage in- 
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crease for permanent workers and a 10 
percent raise for piece workers, plus 80 
percent of wages lost during the strike. 
Incidental benefits included an agree- 
ment to build 100 additional houses for 
workers within 2 years, as well as a sub- 
vention of 50,000 pesos annually for 
sports and recreation activities. 

A strike for increased wages at Cia. 
Mexicana de Explosivos (blasting powder 
plant at Dinamita, Durango) caused con- 
cern to the mining industry, inasmuch 
as the company is an important factor 
in supplying explosives to this key Mexi- 
can industry. 

The Commission appointed by the Gov- 
ernment to report on the condition of the 
Mexican Railway, main line between Ve- 
racruz and Mexico City, reported that 
nearly half of the roadbed is in poor con- 
dition and practically all ties need replac- 
ing; between 60 and 70 percent of the 
ballast is lacking; and 80 percent of the 
switches are held to be a danger to traf- 
fic. Unless,the line is rebuilt, there is 
grave danger, according to the Commis- 
sion, that serious accidents may occur. 
Furthermore, the line will be unable to 
handle the increased volume of traffic 
which will accrue when the Southeastern 
Railway from Yucatan, is completed. 

Following devaluation of the Mexican 
peso on July 22, 1948, there was a pro- 
nounced rise in the Government’s cost- 
of-living index for working-class families 
in Mexico City. This rise reflected a 
similar trend of the food subindex which 
carries 75 percent of the weight of the 
general index. For middle- and upper- 
class citizens, the rise would be even more 
emphatic owing to a higher ratio of con- 
sumption of imported and luxury goods. 
By the end of August, the index read 
327.9 (1939=100), the highest recorded. 

Current crop conditions continued to 
be favorable in September. Corn pro- 
duction for 1948 was forecast at 2,800,000 
metric tons, well above any figure in re- 
cent years. Wheat production was still 
estimated at 500,000 metric tons, with 
the harvest completed. This was also a 
bumper crop for Mexico, but far short 
of meeting domestic requirements. The 
sugar yield amounted to 600,000 metric 
tons of refined, and, with an added 
150,000 tons of piloncillo, permitted the 
exportation of about 100,000 tons. 
Banana shipments were expected to sur- 
pass 8,000,000 stems with prices highly 
favorable to Mexico. Coffee shipments 
were expected to run about the same as 
in previous years; i. e., about 600,000 bags 
out of a possible total crop of 1,000,000 
bags. The Embassy’s estimate of this 
year’s cotton crop has been revised down- 
ward to 550,000 bales. Previous estimate 
of the 1948 crop was 570,000 bales. 

Although mining production was sus- 
tained during September, exports de- 
clined, owing to _ dissatisfaction of 
shippers with the Government’s 15 per- 


cent surtax on exports. As the month 
closed, however, exporters resumed ship- 
ments in the expectation that retroac- 
tive relief eventually would be afforded 
the mining industry. 

Petroleum production held its pace 
toward the 60,000,000-barrel output ex- 
pected for 1948. Exports accelerated 
Slightly and were expected to reach 
13,000,000 barrels for the year. The 
shipping strike on the United States west 
coast seriously affected Mexico’s imports 
of oil from California, and railroad and 
industrial enterprises in the Pacific coast 
areas of the nation were threatened with 
curtailment of activity, since they are 
largely dependent on their American oil 
supply sources. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INTERIM PESO EXCHANGE RATE REVISED 


The Mexican Government, in Ministry of 
Finance circular No. 305-14-97, published in 
the Diario Oficial of October 1, 1948, and 
effective therewith, changed the interim peso 
exchange rate from 6.50 pesos to 6.85 to the 
dollar. This rate, which has been established 
for fiscal purposes only, will remain in effect 
until further notice. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Septem- 
ber 4, 1948, for the original announcement. ] 


CONSULAR FEES INCREASED 


By a presidential decree published in the 
Diario Oficial of October 4, 1948, and effective 
therewith, the Mexican Government increased 
by 40 percent the consular duties provided 
for in the Revenue Law of 1948. This action 
was taken to adjust consular duties to the 
devaluation of the peso and does not affect 
the dollar cost so long as the exchange rate 
remains at 6.85 pesos to the dollar. The fee 
for legalization of consular manifests and for 
correction of documents is now 11.20 pesos 
and the rate for legalization of sanitary and 
other “certificates” has been increased to 28 
pesos. 

[Holders of the Department of Commerce 
publication entitled Preparing Shipments to 
Mexico, Vol. IV, No. 48 of International Refer- 
ence Service, should note the increase in 
consular fees in the appropriate section on 
page 3.] 


Nicaragua 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ImporT Duty ON ToBAcco SEED, INSECTI- 
CIDES, AND TOBACCO MACHINERY ABOL- 
ISHED 


Nicaraguan decree No. 82, published in La 
Gaceta of September 20, 1948, accords duty- 
free importation of tobacco seed, insecticides, 
and machinery and equipment for the scien- 
tific processing of tobacco, according to a 
report from the United States Embassy at 
Managua dated September 27, 1948. Tobacco 
planters, exporters, and manufacturers are 
also entitled to preferential treatment on the 
part of the foreign exchange and import con- 
trol agencies of the Government. The decree 
further provides for the abolition of all taxes 
and restrictions on the planting and exporta- 
tion of tobacco and for the granting of prefer- 
ential freight rates and other assistance to 
tobacco growers. Prior to this decree, tobacco 
plantings were controlled by the Nicaraguan 
Government. 
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Pakistan 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
KARACHI 


(Dated Sept. 27, 1948) 


The sudden death on September 11 of 
the Governor-General, Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah, slowed down to a virtual stand- 
still the tempo of economic life in the 
new Dominion. During the first few days 
of official mourning all business ceased. 

Just prior to the death of the Gover- 
nor-General a somewhat more cheerful 
spirit had been noted in Karachi business 
circles. A desire on the part of the Cen- 
tral Government to obtain increased 
revenues from customs, coupled with a 
campaign against inflation, resulted in 
amore liberal licensing policy toward im- 
ports. (See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
October 2, 1948, p. 28.) With favorable 
trade balances it was possible to grant 
some relaxation in respect of hard cur- 
rency as well as soft currency areas, and 
it became possible to obtain licenses for 
such goods as woolen fabrics, cotton 
thread, hardware, and domestic electri- 
cal appliances from the United States. 
Already prices for bicycles and crockery 
have declined sharply in Karachi, and a 
general recession in retail price levels for 
imported consumer goods is expected. 

Foreign-trade statistics, as yet unpub- 
lished, are available only for the port of 
Karachi. For the first time since par- 
tition, figures include the value of trade 
with India. The value of imports for 
August amounted to 98,900,000 rupees (1 
rupee=$0.30) and of exports 53,100,000 
rupees, showing an unfavorable balance 
for August of 45,800,000 rupees. The 
progressive totals for the 5 months of 
the fiscal year showed imports at 304,- 
600,000 rupees and exports at 305,800,000, 
thus producing favorable balance for the 
period of 1,200,000 rupees. 

A Pakistan trade mission went to Japan 
to resume the negotiations held earlier 
this year in Karachi relative to the pos- 
sible exchange of raw jute for textile ma- 
chinery and consumers’ goods. An un- 
confirmed statement appeared in the 
Karachi press that Russia had agreed to 
supply Pakistan with coal in exchange 
for cotton. Promises of steel from Bel- 
gium also were noted. An adequate sup- 
ply of chlorine arrived, and the Ministry 
of Health announced that the steriliza- 
tion of drinking water in Karachi was 
again being properly handled. 

Pakistan has applied to the Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Council for an 
allacation of 160,000 tons of wheat and 
rice. Although it was known that recent 
floods had damaged growing crops and 
destroyed some grain in storage, this 
constitutes a seriously changed situation. 
Only last May, Pakistan had agreed to 
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foreign capital, as follows: 


production. 


shall be rendered quickly and liberally. 


capital is drawn. 


10 yeas. 





Pakistan’s Indusirial Policy: Supplemental Statement 


Pakistan has issued a statement supplemental to its industrial policy as 
announced in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, May 9, 1948 (p. 21). The 
supplemental statement deals principally with conditions prescribed for 


1. The minimum percentage of indigenous capital prescribed for certain industries 
applies equally to private limited companies and to public companies; it does not apply 
to existing units nor to any transfer of an established business, but does apply to a 
trading company established in Pakistan if it expands its activities to undertake industrial 


2. When it is clear that Pakistan capital has had sufficient opportunity to subscribe 
and has failed to do so up to the requisite amount, and the Government is therefore asked 
to approve an additional subscription by foreign investors, it is intended that a decision 


3. Other than restrictions of general application arising from foreign-exchange limita- 
tions and policy, the Government intends to place no restrictions on its allowance of 
facilities for remittance of a reasonable proportion of profits to countries from which 


4. Where, by a managing agency agreement, direction and control is diverted from 
Pakistanis to the foreign participants in a business, the Government would be prepared 
to condone such diversion and to let the managing agency continue under such terms as 
the company law permits, provided such agency works toward a primary objective of 
creating Pakistani administrative and executive control in the industry during the next 
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deliver 175,000 tons of surplus wheat and 
rice to India. 

The new Associated Chamber of Com- 
merce of Pakistan, formed by the 
Karachi, Lahore, Chittagong, and Nara- 
yanganj Chambers of Commerce, which 
were previously members of the Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce of India, 
has started functioning. 

The jute situation continues uncertain. 
India is reluctant to buy raw jute at ever- 
increasing prices, despite its desperate 
need. Certain elements in Pakistan be- 
lieve artificially high prices can be 
maintained. From September 6 until 
December 31, however, no licenses will be 
required for the export of jute to India, as 
well as certain other countries. The 
Provincial Government is continuing its 
efforts to develop a jute market in Dacca 
and to establish minimum prices. It was 
reported also that five jute baling presses 
had been purchased in the United States 
at a cost of $500,000. 

A clarification of Pakistan’s earlier 
statement of industrial policy has been 
issued, which consolidates and confirms 
interpretations previously issued and 
gives a definite ruling that restrictions 
on remittances of profits to countries 
from which capital is contributed will be 
applied only when necessitated by for- 
eign-exchange limitations. (See boxed 
item appearing elsewhere in this issue.) 

Efforts to organize a Stock Exchange 
in Karachi were noted. A Stock Ex- 
change Association was organized earlier 
in the year, but there are as yet no fa- 
cilities for trading. 

The State Bank of Pakistan planned to 
issue new notes on October 1 in denomi- 
nations of 5, 10, and 100 rupees. The 
Reserve Bank of India notes inscribed 


with the words “Government of Pakis- 
tan” will remain legal tender, but the 
other notes of the Reserve Bank of India 
will be withdrawn from circulation as 
rapidly as possible and will no longer be 
legal. 

A new company has been formed 
known as Pak Aviation, Ltd., with capi- 
tal of 4,000,000 rupees. The Government 
of Pakistan is said to have subscribed to 
2,100,000 rupees and Pak Airways, Ltd., 
and Orient Airways, Ltd., will take 950,- 
000 each. The new company will over- 
haul and repair all Pakistan registered 
aircraft, which will require the employ- 
ment of technicians abroad. 

A project for the establishment of a 
plant to manufacture electrodes with 
machinery from the United States was 
announced. Capital is given as 1,200,000 
rupees with one-sixth to be subscribed 
by the Central Government. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW Export CONTROLS 


The Government of Pakistan has pub- 
lished a new notification governing export 
trade control. All finished products manu- 
factured in Pakistan on a substantial scale 
will be allowed to be exported freely, with- 
out license, in order to give impetus to na- 
tional industries. As in the past, reexports 
of goods imported into Pakistan for which 
payment is made out of Pakistan foreign- 
exchange reserves will be restricted. 

Of interest to United States importers are 
the following items for which application 
fo export licenses must be submitted to 
the Export Trade Controller: Bones, crushed 
and uncrushed, including bone meal and 
bone grist; buffalo hides and buffalo-calf 
skins; cowhides and cow-calf skins; raw and 
pickled sheepskins; raw cotton; raw jute 
which may be exported up to December 31, 
1948, without license to hard currency areas 
and to India; fruits, nuts, vegetables; vege- 
table oils; and oilseeds. 
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Panama 


Economic Conditions 
DEVELOPMENTS IN AvuGuUST 1948 


Panama’s political situation was clari- 
fied in August 1948 by the official desig- 
nation of the president-elect of the 
Republic by the National Elections Jury. 


The “State of Emergency” declared by 


the President on July 4, and approved 
later by an extraordinary session of the 
National Assembly, continued in force. 

These factors acted as stabilizing in- 
fluences on business, but the low level 
of activity which had been characteristic 
of Panama’s economy during the pre- 
ceding months of the year still prevailed. 
Retail business in the two principal cities, 
Panama City and Colon, was slow and 
was reported to be operating at a loss 
of 20 percent, based on cost of mer- 
chandise. The fiscal position of the Gov- 
ernment remained unsatisfactory as 
budgetary expenditures exceeded reve- 
nues 

Planning in the economic sphere re- 
ceived attention in the local press as 
a rational and orderly way of resolving 
the unfavorable economic situation and 
undoubtedly was prompted by the ap- 
proaching inauguration of the new gov- 
ernment. In this regard, it was pointed 
out that Panama needed to increase its 
production of commodities for domestic 
consumption so that goods now imported 
could be eliminated with a consequent 
reduction in money outflow, and at the 
same time more employment would be 
created in the domestic market. The 
importance of encouraging and promot- 
ing the development of agriculture and 
the livestock industry was stressed as 
the keystone of a national program. 

Cemento Panama, S. A., the local ce- 
ment company established in January, 
was awarded a contract early in August 
for the supplying of 25,000 barrels of ce- 
ment to the Panama Canal at $4.40 per 
barrel delivered. It was announced that 
the new, modern slaughterhouse (mata- 
dero) recently constructed in San Carlos, 
Province of Panama, would begin opera- 
tions soon. The slaughterhouse also has 
facilities for hogs. 

During August, the retail prices of 
foodstuffs in the central market in Pan- 
ama City remained stable. 

The value of goods imported through 
the customs of Panama City during the 
month amounted to $3,378,844, or an in- 
crease exceeding $800,000 as compared 
with July’s total of $2,521,200. However, 
import duties and taxes in August totaled 
$563,821, or slightly less than the $567,- 
836 which was collected in July. 

The town of La Palma in the eastern 
Province of Darien on the Pacific Coast 
at the mouth of the Tuira River was 
habilitated as a port for the exportation 
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of native products of Panama in ships of 
foreign registry, by governmental decree 
of August 9. 

The Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Free Zone of Colon signed 
an agreement with the special trade en- 
voy of Argentina to Panama, whereby 
Panama and Argentina will share equally 
in the financial cost ($30,000) of a sur- 
vey to be made by a committee of three 
for the purpose of determining the in- 
vestment required for the construction 
of piers, warehouses, and refrigeration 
plants in the free-trade zone which the 
Government of Panama proposes to es- 
tablish in the city of Colon. If the com- 
mittee finds the project feasible a stock 
company will be formed under the laws 
of Panama in order to finance the nec- 
essary investment. The capital will be 
subscribed by private investors in Pan- 
ama and Argentina so that 50 percent 
will be held in each country. In this 
connection, the President of Panama em- 
phasized that the agreement and pro- 
posed study and investment was not on 
an intergovernmental basis but solely a 
matter of private business enterprise 
with the Panamanian Government play- 
ing the role of an interested spectator. 
According to the terms of the agreement, 
the survey was to begin 30 days after 
ratification (Argentina ratified on Au- 
gust 11 and the Board of Directors of 
the Free Zone of Colon did likewise on 
August 27). 

On August 9 Panama signed the “Quito 
Charter” drawn up at the Grancolom- 
bian Economic Conference which had 
opened on July 24 in Quito, Ecuador. 
The salient feature of the charter was 
the provision for the eventual creation 
of a customs union among the countries 
comprising the Grancolombian group, 
namely, Colombia, Ecuador, Panama, and 
Venezuela. The projected organization 
known as the Grancolombian Economic 
and Customs Union is to be established 
by stages over a period of 10 years. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce 
and Industries announced on August 18 
that a national agricultural enterprise 
had been founded for the purpose of 
initiating large-scale cultivation of rice 
in the Province of Darien. The new or- 
ganization which has selected a plot of 
1,000 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres) 
in Darien for growing rice, submitted its 
project to the Ministry so that the latter 
can study ways of aiding the company. 
It was stated that Panama needed to 
find and set aside 16,500 hectares of land 
suitable for the cultivation of rice. Fur- 
ther, each year 5,000 hectares of this 
should be cultivated if the annual im- 
portation of rice which at present varies 
between 85,000 and 90,000 quintals (1 
quintal=101.43 pounds) is to be elim- 
inated. 

The Comptroller General of the Re- 
public warned that receipts of the Na- 


tional Treasury were very much lower 
than had been expected when drawing 
up the current fiscal budget (the present 
fiscal year ends December 31, 1948), and 
that a budget reduction of at least $4,- 
000,000 in the current budget of $34,- 
000,000 would be forthcoming soon and 
would entail further reduction in Gov- 
ernment personnel. More than 60 per- 
cent of Panama’s public-works projects 
had been suspended because of re- 
duction of force put into effect as part 
of the governmental economy program, 
and it was reported that the Social Se- 
curity Administration would stop pay- 
ments of about 2,000 Government pen- 
sions in August as a result of lack of 
funds. 

According to the Comptroller General 
of the Republic, the current cash account 
in the National treasury was $343,478 on 
August 27 against which there were out- 
standing contractual obligations amount- 
ing to $235,213, leaving a net balance of 
$108,265. 

An appropriation of $400,000 was voted 
for the construction of a new sewer sys- 
tem and for street paving in certain sec- 
tions of Colon. 

A new municipality named Alcalde 
Diaz, in honor of the outgoing mayor of 
Panama City, was inaugurated late in 
the month. The town, located a few 
miles outside Panama City on the Trans- 
Isthmian Highway, was founded to pro- 
vide a civic community for the dislocated 
small farmers of the region. 

A local air line, Aviaci6n General, S. A. 
(AGSA), announced on August 8 tri- 
weekly domestic air flights for passengers 
and light-freight cargo in seaplanes and 
amphibians from its seaplane base at 
Puerto Pilon near the city of Colon, to 
Porvenir, Nargana, San Blas Islands, At- 
lantic coastal ports, and the Darien 
region. 

It was reported that the Dutch air line 
KLM would soon begin to operate in the 
Republic, using the National Airport of 
Tocumen for its air flights. Contract 
negotiations toward this end were in 
progress as the month ended. 

On August 26 the Campana Mines Co., 
a Panamanian corporation engaged in 
gold-mining operations in the Capira re- 
gion of Panama, offered 30,000 shares of 
its stock for sale at $10 per share in the 
local investment market. The new capi- 
tal was said to be needed in order to 
finance the purchase of additional equip- 
ment and further development of the 
company’s mining properties. 

A reduction of force affecting 553 ci- 
villian employees of the United States 
Army Engineers in the Canal Zone was 
announced. The discharged personnel, it 
was reported, included in equal propor- 
tions both United States and non-United 
States citizens in the skilled, semiskilled, 
and unskilled categories. The cut which 
was attributed to lack of funds was be- 
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lieved to be the largest single employ- 
ment reduction made since the end of 
the war. 


Paraguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 


(Dated October 6, 1948) 


The demand for imported goods re- 
mained high and unsatisfied throughout 
September. Meat supplies were inade- 
quate in Asuncion’s public markets most 
of the month. A few brief rainstorms 
somewhat relieved the country-wide 
drought but the situation remained criti- 
ical for cattle. The legislature approved 
a 20,000,000-guarani Treasury bond is- 
sue to finance industrial development, 
roads, river clearence, merchant marine, 
and building construction. Gasoline was 
in short supply, sharply restricting truck, 
bus and passenger-car traffic. 

Substantial exports of canned corned 
beef continued to dominate export trade 
with the United States. Quebracho ex- 
tract moved very slowly in export chan- 
nels as did tobacco. Declining United 
States demands for petigrain oil at cur- 
rent prices caused concern among pro- 
ducers, exporters, and Government offi- 
cials. Customs announced that revenues 
for the first 8 months of 1948 exceeded 
by 47 percent those of like period in 1947, 
reflecting increasing imports. During 
the first half of 1948 the United States 
superseded Argentina as the chief source 
of Paraguayan imports; imports from 
the United States increased 63 percent 
over the first half of 1947. 

Meat-packing plants ceased slaughter- 
ing in September because of the cattle 
shortage. A national livestock exposi- 
tion scheduled for October was post- 
poned until April 1949. Rice and cotton 
planting began with increased acreage in 
prospect. 

Low water on the Paraguay River con- 
tinued, causing a gasoline shortage, high 
merchandise costs, and transportation 
delays. 

Living costs continued to increase. 
The Bank of Paraguay cost-of-living in- 
dex for workers’ families in August in- 
creased in general by 10 percent over 
July; food was up 19 percent, housing 
27 percent, and clothing 15 percent; fuel 
was down 14 percent. 

Paraguayan Merchant Marine ships, 
en route from the United States to Para- 
guay were halted by low water 20 miles 
south of Asuncion. The National Indus- 
trial Exposition closed early in Septem- 
ber after a successful month’s showing of 

Paraguayan industrial products and 
processes. 

Paraguay was visited by representa- 
tives of the International Bank for Re- 
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construction and Development, who were 
reportedly studying the country’s econ- 
omy with a view toward extending possi- 
ble financial aid. 

The Bank of Paraguay’s net legal re- 
serve of gold and foreign-exchange hold- 
ings declined from 17.4 to 15.1 percent. 
There was a 66 percent decrease in hold- 
ings of Argentine pesos and a 17 percent 
decrease in U. S. dollar holdings, 
whereas pounds sterling increased 20 
percent. 

No changes occurred in the Bank of 
Paraguay’s official and free market ex- 
change rates. The curb market rate 
for U. S. dollars went from 6 to 7.70 
guaranies. 


Peru 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 


(Dated October 8, 1948) 


The issuance of a Supreme decree on 
September 6, 1948, substantially revis- 
ing Peru’s foreign-trade and exchange- 
control system brought to a head for- 
eign-exchange developments which had 
been rumored as pending for several 
months. However, as the terms of the 
decree were not sufficiently specific, its 
issuance created considerable confusion 
in business circles. Pending publication 
on September 23 and September 29 of 
implementing regulations, the Superin- 
tendency of Foreign Commerce sus- 
pended all operations and for about 3 
weeks foreign trade was virtually at a 
standstill. During that period, the sell- 
ing rate for free-market exchange ad- 
vanced from 14.50 soles to 14.80 soles per 
dollar as importers purchased dollars in 
expectation of future requirements. 

The principal features of the new 
exchange-control system, designed to 
stimulate exports, check inflationary 
forces, and conserve dollars for essen- 
tials, are briefly as follows: (1) Exporters 
are allowed free use of approximately 
25 percent of the net foreign-exchange 
proceeds of their exports which may be 
negotiated on the open market; the bal- 
ance must be exchanged at the official 
rate of 6.50 soles to the dollar; (2) only 
priority category A (essential) imports 
will be granted official exchange—all 
others must be financed with free-market 
exchange which is assessed—also, special 
surtaxes amounting to 3.50 soles per 
dollar value for imports in categories B 
(necessary) and C (useful) and 10 soles 
per dollar value on imports in the Ex- 
cluded List (luxuries), when such im- 
ports are permitted; (3) in a general 
revision of the priority lists, the number 
of items in category A was sharply re- 
duced, and many articles formerly in 
categories B and C were transferred to 
the Excluded List; (4) the requirement 


that importers obtain prior license jg 
retained. 

As a further check on inflationary 
forces, a Supreme decree issued on Sep- 
tember 6, authorizes the Superintendent 
of Banks, when so requested by the Board 
of Directors of the Central Reserve Bank 
and with the consent of the Minister of 
Finance, to require commercial and say. 
ings banks to increase legal reserves from 
the present 15 percent for demand objlji- 
gations and 6 percent for time obliga. 
tions, up to but not exceeding 30 percent 
for demand obligations and 12 percent 
for time obligations. Banks report that 
no action has been taken as yet by the 
Superintendent of Banks to increase the 
legal reserves. 

Transactions during August in the 
free exchange market by authorized 
dealers amounted to $3,147,000 in pur- 
chases and $3,245,000 in sales. Official 
exchange purchases during the same pe- 
riod aggregated $12,800,000 as compared 
with $11,200,000 in July and $13,360,000 
in August 1947. Sales of official ex- 
change were $12,572,000 in August as 
against $9,528,000 in July and $13,878,000 
in August 1947. 

Government budgetary receipts for 
the first 8 months of 1948 aggregated 
586,200,000 soles or about 90 percent of 
the estimate for that period. Because 
of deferred payments, expenditures to- 
taled only 535,900,000 soles, equivalent to 
83 percent of the budgeted estimate. 

Imports in the first 7 months of 1948 
aggregated 300,068 metric tons valued at 
637,917,767 soles, as compared with 331,- 
640 metric tons valued at 600,512,836 
soles in the corresponding period of 1947. 
Total exports in the January—July pe- 
riod of 1948 amounted to 926,833 metric 
tons valued at 561,871,770 soles, as 
against 905,759 metric tons valued at 
542,392,391 soles in the like period of 
1947. Customs collections in the first 7 
months of 1948 totaled 109,979,633 soles, 
compared with 134,422,863 soles in the 
like period of 1947. 

Sugar mills which were affected in Au- 
gust by strikes resumed normal opera- 
tions early in October. The production 
loss, however, cannot be regained, as 
mills were already behind their cutting 
and grinding schedules even before the 
work stoppage. Total sugar production 
this year probably will not exceed 430,000 
tons, which is greater than last year but 
less than earlier forecasts. 

Current reports on cotton continue to 
emphasize low yields, and the trade pre- 
dicts a maximum crop of 1,400,000 quin- 
tals, even less than last year’s small 
production. 

All food prices continue on a steady 
upward trend. A shortage of potatoes 
is causing heavy demands on this year’s 
large rice crop, and it appears that this 
product also will be in short supply. In- 
creased arrivals of United States wheat 
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and fats and Argentine beef has improved 
the supply of these products. 

Crude-oil production was reported at 
39,878 barrels per day in July and reached 
an average of 39,973 barrels per day in 
August. These figures represent peak 
production for 1947-48 and are the re- 
sult primarily of successful shooting of 
old wells to increase flow. Gasoline pro- 
duction in July totaled 2,862 barrels 


daily as against 2,797 barrels per day in 


August. 

A Supreme decree of September 4, 
1948, granting substantial pay increases 
for salaried employees did not serve to 
prevent further demands from union 
groups in specialized services. The 
union of local bank employees citing 
the heavy responsibility of bank work 
as justification claimed increases in ex- 
cess of those granted by the Government 
and upon failure of the banks to meet 
these demands presented a 72-hour strike 
notice to become effective October 4. 
However, the strike was called off as a 
result of the outbreak of internal politi- 
cal disturbances on October 3. 

As a consequence of the revolutionary 
attempt which occurred in the port of 
Callao on Sunday, October 3, constitu- 
tional guaranties were suspended and the 
country was declared in a state of siege. 
However, outside the immediate area of 
disturbance, business operations were 
resumed as usual on Monday. In Callao, 
docking and cargo-handling operations 
were reported as normal, with the excep- 
tion of night work. The foreign- 
exchange market was not immediately 
affected; the buying rate for dollars in 
the free market remained at about 14.50 
soles with little movement. 


Exchange and Finance 


REGULATIONS IMPLEMENTING THE Ex- 
CHANGE-CONTROL DECREE PUBLISHED 


The United States Embassy at Lima, Peru, 
has reported that regulations were pub- 
lished on September 23, 1948, implementing 
the Supreme Decree of September 6, 1948, 
which imposed new controls over incoming 
and outgoing exchange and also established 
surcharges on exchange to be used in pay- 
ment for imports. The regulations are sum- 
marized below, together with other current 
information on exchange controls and im- 
port-licensing procedures. 


CONTROL OvER INCOMING EXCHANGE 


The f. o. b. value of all exchange arising 
from exports must be delivered to the Cen- 
tral Bank of Peru, either directly or through 
commercial banks, according to Supreme 
Decree of September 6, 1948. This require- 
ment is enforced by an export-permit sys- 
tem, and permits may be withheld if the 
articles in question are in short supply in 
Peru. Exporters will receive 35 percent of 
the value of their exchange in exchange cer- 
tificates valid for 30 days, and may use such 
certificates for their own payments abroad, 
or may sell them in the free market to 
importers of less-essential goods, and to per- 


Sons desiring to make approved remittances 
abroad, 
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The remaining 65 percent of exchange aris- 
ing from exports, plus foreign investment, 
both public and private, which enters the 
country under the provisions of Supreme 
Decree of December 15, 1947 (see below), 
and any other exchange which the Ministry 
of Finance may declare subject to control, 
must be sold to the Central Bank or a com- 
mercial bank at the official rate. All exchange 
acquired by the authorities at this rate con- 
stitutes the National Exchange Fund. 

Any exchange not subject to these require- 
ments may be negotiated in the free mar- 
ket. However, by Supreme Decree of August 
12, 1947, only specifically authorized banks 
and registered exchange brokers, tourist 
agencies, and hotels lodging foreign tran- 
sients are permitted to buy and sell such 
exchange in the free market. 


SPECIAL REGULATIONS REGARDING INCOMING 
CAPITAL 


Supreme Decree of December 15, 1947, 
requires prior approval by the National For- 
eign Commerce Council for any capital in- 
vestment in Peru for which rights of re- 
export of capital and earnings at the official 
exchange rates are to be reserved. If the 
capital investment is in other than mone- 
tary form, a certificate of value must ac- 
company the application for prior approval. 
The Decree further requires a minimum 
period of 5 years for investment and proof 
that the proposed investment offers no un- 
fair competition to existing foreign or do- 
mestic capital and proof that it will be used 
to save or produce foreign exchange. 


CONTROL OVER PAYMENTS ABROAD 


1. For Imports—All imports of merchan- 
dise are subject to prior license requirements. 
Peruvian consular officers at ports of ship- 
ment abroad will not certify any shipment 
until these licensing requirements have been 
met. All licenses valid as of September 7, 
1948, inclusive, are subject to the new classi- 
fication of imports published on September 
24, 1948, and must be revalidated. Importers 
who intend to use such licenses were re- 
quired to submit them to the Superintend- 
ency of Foreign Commerce for revalidation on 
or before October 9, 1948. 

The four groups of merchandise imports 
established by the National Foreign Com- 
merce Council in 1947 have been reclassified 
by the regulations published September 23, 
1948. Only those imports classified in group 
A, which has been sharply reduced, will be 
entitled to exchange from the National Ex- 
change Fund at the official rate without pay- 
ment of any surcharge. Import licenses to 
be covered by foreign exchange from the 
National Exchange Fund will be limited to 
an amount in each month not to exceed 80 
percent of the foreign exchange actually re- 
ceived by the Central Reserve Bank during 
the preceding month. 

Importers of merchandise classified in 
groups B and C must comply with licensing 
requirements and use exchange certificates, 
on which they will pay a surcharge of 3.50 
soles per dollar in order to be permitted to 
make payments abroad for such imports. 
Exchange certificates for this purpose consist 
of those issued to exporters, those purchased 
in the exchange certificate market, or those 
acquired from the Central Reserve Bank in 
exchange for free-market exchange. Persons 
holding or acquiring free-market exchange, 
and wishing to import merchandise classified 
in these groups, must deliver such exchange 
to the Central Reserve Bank in return for 
unclassified exchange certificates. 

Some articles which were formerly in group 
A have now been transferred to group B or 
C. If shipment of such goods were made or 
if the goods cleared the Peruvian Customs on 
or before September 24, 1948, exchange from 


the National Exchange Fund will be made 
available at the official rate for payment, but 
surcharges will be imposed according to their 
new classification. 

Merchandise classified in the fourth or “Ex- 
cluded Group” may be imported only after 
approval by the Superintendency in each 
case. Free-market exchange, whether ac- 
quired in the market or from private sources, 
must be used to make remittances in pay- 
ment for merchandise in this group. Such 
remittances must be made through the me- 
dium of exchange certificates on which a 
surcharge of 10 soles per dollar will be col- 
lected. 

Gold miners are required to deliver all gold 
produced nationally to the Central Reserve 
Bank, according to the terms of Supreme 
Decree of February 20, 1948, published March 
6, 1948. Outstanding certificates issued in 
exchange for such gold, which were negotiable 
in the free market, must now be exchanged 
for exchange certificates before the value 
represented by them may be_ remitted 
abroad. 

2. For Remittances on Account of Capi- 
tal—Any capital investment in Peru which 
has complied with the terms of Supreme De- 
cree of December 15, 1947, has rights of re- 
exportation of capital and earnings at the 
official rate reserved to it. However, in order 
to effect such remittance, investors must first 
obtain licenses from the Superintendency. 
Twenty percent of exchange actually ac- 
quired monthly by the Central Reserve Bank 
will be made available the following month 
for these and similar remittances. 

The Supreme Decree of December 15, 1947, 
referred to above, limits the amount which 
may be remitted in official exchange annually 
for earnings and amortization of any capital 
investment to an amount fixed in each case 
by the National Foreign Commerce Council, 
which may not stipulate any amount less 
than 10 percent of the capital investment. 

All other remittances an account of capital 
must be mede with exchange certificates, sub- 
ject to licensing requirements. 

3. For Remittances for Other Purposes.— 
All payments which natural or juridical per- 
sons may wish to make abroad for purposes 
of travel, family remittances, the support of 
students, living expenses, payments of non- 
authorized obligations, or for any other pur- 
pose not provided for in this Decree must be 
effected through recourse to the free market. 


EXCHANGE-RATE STRUCTURE 


The official rates of 6.48 soles per dollar 
and 6.50 soles per dollar, buying and selling 
respectively, remain unchanged. 

The full effect of the exchange certificate 
and surcharge system on free-market rates 
has not yet been reported, and therefore can- 
not be set down in quantitative terms. The 
exporter using exchange certificates arising 
from his own exports probably will use 6.50 
(the official rate and hence the minimum 
which the holder could obtain), plus 3.50 
surcharge, or 10 soles per dollar as the mini- 
mum for the purpose of calculating prices of 
imported goods included in groups B and C. 
If a seller of exchange certificates is offered 
less than this amount by a buyer, the seller 
always has the option of using his exchange 
certificates to pay for imports on his own 
account, which may be a means to stabilize 
the exchange certificate market at approxi- 
mately 10 soles per dollar. Exporters may 
also import excluded-list goods subject to 
payment of a 10-sol surcharge, in which case 
16.50 soles per dollar would be the minimum 
rate used for the purpose of calculating sol 
values of such imports. However, since the 
importation of such goods is severely re- 
stricted, it is not probable that the higher 
surcharge will be an important factor in de- 
termining actual market rates. 
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It seems reasonable to expect, therefore, 
that ordinarily, when exchange certificates 
are sold, the minimum rate of 10 soles per 
dollar will be the point of departure in arriv- 
ing at rates for actual transactions. The 
extent to which actual rates for exchange 
certificates deviate from the 10-sol rate and 
from the free-market rate will depend on 
the supply of exchange in each of the markets 
and on the strength of the demand for such 
exchange. 


Poland 


Exchange and F inance 


REVISED REGULATIONS FOR INDIVIDUAL 
FARM CREDITS 


A circular revising the regulations for 
granting individual credits to peasants on 
small and medium-sized farms has been is- 
sued to all credit institutions by the Min- 
istry of Finance, according to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs Bulletin of September 18, 
1948. This circular lowers the requirements 
for obtaining credits by small holders and 
provides that credits will be granted only to 
individual farmers standing in greatest need. 
Only one cosigner, who may be a member of 
the peasant’s family, is required for deben- 
ture bonds, and the interest rate may not 
exceed 8 percent. All other farmers will be 
granted credits only after obtaining a special 
permit from the Ministries of Finance, Agri- 
culture, and the Peasant Self-Help. 


NEW CONTROLS OVER EXPORT OR IMPORT 
OF VALUABLES 


Controls over international movements of 
valuables, by post offices and custom-post of- 
fices, have been introduced in the form of 
instructions by the Minister of Finance is- 
sued in agreement with the Minister of Posts 
and Telegraphs on May 21 and published in 
the Monitor Polski No. 55, June 15, 1948, item 
No. 310. 

These controls embrace monetary traffic 
with foreign countries and traffic in domes- 
tic and foreign means of payment; such as, 
domestic and foreign currencies, securities, 
savings deposits, insurance policies, bills of 
exchange, and checks, as well as precious 
stones and metals. 

[A translation of these instructions, in- 
cluding copies of the forms to be used in 
applying for permission to export valuables, 
is available in the European Branch, Office 
of International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GOVERNMENT FOREIGN-TRADE MONOPOLIES 
ESTABLISHED 


Four Government enterprises have been 
established in Poland to plan and administer 
the purchase and sale, both domestic and for- 
eign, of all products of the leather, electro- 
technical, chemical, and fish industries, 
under an order of the Minister of Industry 
and Commerce, according to an airgram from 
the American Embassy at Warsaw of October 
8, 1948. The four enterprises are: 

Central Trading Organization of the 
Leather Industry, Lodz; 

Central Trading Organization of the Elec- 
trotechnical Industry, Warsaw; 

Central Trading Organization of the 
Chemical Industry, Warsaw; and 

Central Trading Organization of the Fish 
Industry, Warsaw. 

Each enterprise will be administered by a 
director and three vice directors. The or- 
ganizations will fix prices for the commodities 
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which they handle, subject to approval by 
the Minister of Industry and Commerce. 


ARTIFICIAL SWEETENING SUBSTANCES PRO- 
HIBITED IN THE PRODUCTION OF Foop- 
STUFFS 


The use of artificial sweetening substances 
in the production of foodstuffs is prohibited 
in Poland by an order of the Minister of 
Health, dated August 9, 1948, and published 
in the Journal of Laws No. 41, dated August 
26. 

The order applies to saccharin, “dulcine,” 
glucina, and other synthetic chemical com- 
pounds with a sweet taste, but does not ap- 
ply to patent foods for diabetics. The use 
of the above-named artificial sweetening 
substances is prohibited in the production 
of foodstuffs designed for distribution. The 
sale, distribution, or storing of foodstuffs 
containing artificial sweetening substances is 
also prohibited. 


IMPORTATION AND EXPORTATION OF GOLD 
AND OTHER VALUABLES 


Gold in any form and other valuables may 
be brought into Poland by foreigners, pro- 
vided they are declared at the Customs Office 
upon entering the country, by an order of 
the Polish Minister of Finance dated October 
24, 1947, and published in the Journal of Laws 
No. 68, item 426. « 

The order also provides that foreigners 
may take out of Poland gold in any form 
and other valuables if these were declared 
upon entering the country and are specified 
in the personal certificate of the competent 
Customs officer. A certificate confirming that 
these valuables were declared upon entering 
the country must be issued by the Customs 
Office. 


Republic of the 
Philippines 
Exchange and Finance 


AUTHORIZED GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 
AND EXPECTED REVENUES, FISCAL YEAR 
1949 


A total of 232,000,000 pesos (1 peso 
US$0.50) has been appropriated by the 
Philippine Congress for the ordinary budget 
in the fiscal year 1949 (July 1, 1948, to June 
30, 1949). About 70 percent of the amount 
is earmarked for three Departments: Edu- 
cation, 73,000,000 pesos; National Defense, 
55,000,000 pesos; and Interior, 32,000,000 
pesos. 

Additional money bills passed by the Con- 
gress provided 117,000,000 pesos for public 
works, a back-pay sinking fund, and other 
purposes, bringing total authorized expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year 1949 to 349,000,000 
pesos. (The measure granting back pay to 
Government employees was discussed in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, August 21, 1948, 
page 24.) 

With revenues for the year estimated at 
270,000,000 pesos, the calculated deficit would 
amount to 79,000,000 pesos. Official plans 
call for elimination of the deficit, however, by 
increasing efficiency of tax collection, and by 
deferring the “least urgent”’ of the proposed 
expenditures until revenues and expendi- 
tures can be equalized. 

Current revenue collections continue at a 
very satisfactory level. Internal Revenue 
Officials announced that collections for July, 
August, and September—the first quarter of 
the new fiscal year—established an all-time 
high of 86,895,130 pesos, compared with 59,- 


224,060 pesos in the corresponding period of 
the fiscal year 1948. 


BANKING 


With foreign and domestic trade angq 
building activities maintaining a high leye), 
banking operations of the 13 commercial jn. 
stitutions in the Philippines continued to 
expand during the second quarter of 194g 
In that period, total bank resources reacheg 
937,000,000 pesos, the highest in Philippine 
history. 

Debits to individual accounts, as in the 
first quarter of the year, averaged about 121. 
000,000 pesos a week. 


Rumania 


Economic Conditions 
ECONOMIC AGREEMENT WITH U. S. §S. R, 


An agreement was signed on May 8, 
1945, providing closer economic collab. 
oration between Rumania and _ the 
U.S.S.R. “Sovroms,” Rumanian-Soviet 
companies, were established “for the pur. 
pose of strengthening the economic struc. 
ture of both countries.” These grant to 
the U. S. S. R. control over important 
Rumanian enterprises. The two part. 
ners share the capital of these companies 
on an equal basis, but a Soviet managing 
director decides on capacity and distribu- 
tion of production. 

According to the publication “Prob- 
leme Economice” issued by the Supreme 
Economic Council of April 1948, Sov- 
rompetrol took over Concordia, Colum- 
bia, Petrol-Block, I. R. D. P., Transpetrol, 
Buna speranta, S. A. R. D., Sarpetrol, 
Meotica, Explora, Interova, and Rede- 
venta. In 1947, this company produced 
29.8 percent of all Rumanian petroleum. 

The Sovromlemn of the woodworking 
industry owns more than 12 percent of 
the total capacity of the Rumanian wood- 
working industry. 

A river fleet of 199 units and 5 sea- 
going vessels is operated by the Sovrom- 
transport. 

Funds of the previously German-con- 
trolled Societatea Bancara Romana, 
Banca Commerciala, Roma, and Banca 
Agrivola, were taken over by the Sov- 
rombanc. 

Soviet manufacturing and organiza- 
tional methods are employed for the 
operation of these Sovroms. Investiga- 
tions are now under way to determine 
causes of the decline of Rumanian petro- 
leum production, to develop iron-ore and 
bauxite deposits, to prepare for the es- 
tablishment of coking plants, and to de- 
termine the possibilities of expanding 
the manufacture of tractors. 


NATIONALIZED TRADING COMPANIES 
ESTABLISHED 


New nationalized trading companies, 
each having a monopoly in its respective 
commodity trade, have been established, 
according to a report in the foreign 
press. 
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The centralized State-owned indus- 
tries have their own export and import 
departments. Following are the new 
trading companies and the products 
which they handle: 

Romcereal—cereals, oilseeds; also im- 
ports of raw materials for the oil indus- 
try. Address: Bucharest, Strada Doam- 
nei 4. 

Solvalcar—cattle, meat, and meat 
products; exports only of these products. 
Address: Bucharest, Calea Victoriei 11. 

Romlacta—milk and dairy products; 
also import requirements for these com- 
modities. Address: Bucharest, Strada 
Battistie 24a. 

Rompescaria — Danube and coastal 
fishing, fishing industries; also import 
requirements for the fishing industry. 
Address: Bucharest, Strada Lipscani 110. 

Exportlemn—exports of wood and 
timber; also import requirements of the 
wood and furniture industries. Address: 
Bucharest, Strada Occidentului 30. 

Romano Export—exports of flowers, 
vegetables, fodder, chemicals, and all 
other products not handled by the above- 
mentioned companies. Address: Bucha- 
rest, Bd. Tache Ionesul. 


Southern 


Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT CONTROL REGULATIONS APPLYING 
ON NONCOMMERCIAL SHIPMENTS 


The position of Southern Rhodesia’s hard 
currency import and exchange controls 
which affect noncommercial shipments has 
been clarified by a notice published in the 
colony's Government Gazette of August 6, 
1948. 

The notice states that gift parcels are per- 
mitted entry into the colony under license, 
provided such parcels do not exceed £2 (ap- 
proximately $8.06 U. S. currency) in value. 
Individual importations of printed books and 
other printed matter requiring dollar ex- 
change are permitted only in respect of edu- 
cational, technical, and religious publications 
up to a total value not exceeding £5 5s. 
(approximately $21.15 U. S. currency) per 
person per annum ' 


ImMporT DUTIES SUSPENDED ON PREFABRI- 
CATED SECTIONS FOR BUILDINGS 


Import duties have been wholly suspended 
on prefabricated sections for buildings in 
the colony of Southern Rhodesia, effective 
from May 31, 1948. The suspension, apply- 
ing to imports of this commodity from all 
countries, was announced in the Southern 


Rhodesia Government Gazette of July 30, 
1948, 


REBATE OF IMPORT DUTIES AUTHORIZED ON 
CERTAIN COMMODITIES FOR SPECIFIED 
DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING PURPOSES 


Rebates of duty have been authorized in 
the colony of Southern Rhodesia on imports 
of oleic acid, cholesterol, and coumarin when 
used in the local manufacture of perfumery 
and toilet preparations, and on imports of 
crude amosite asbestos when used in the 
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manufacture of asbestos sheeting. These 
rebates were announced in the Southern 
Rhodesia Government Gazette of August 20, 
1948. 

The extent of the duty rebates varies ac- 
cording to the country of origin as follows: 
The United Kingdom and British Colonies, 
100 percent of the duty on all items; Domin- 
ions, 6624 percent on cholesterol and crude 
amosite asbestos, 50 percent on coumarin and 
100 percent on oleic acid; all other countries, 
including the United States, 50 percent on 
oleic acid and 40 percent on the other com- 
modities. 


Sweden 
Commodity Controls 


REMOVAL OF EQUALIZATION FEE ON PULP 
EXPORTS 


The business-cycle equalization fee and 
the price equalization fee on exports of wood 
pulp from Sweden were removed as of Sep- 
tember 11, 1948, according to Svensk Pap- 
persmassetidning, No. 17, published Septem- 
ber 15, 1948, in Stockholm. This action was 
the result of the cancellation by the Swed- 
ish State Fuel Commission, with the agree- 
ment of the Swedish Government, of the 
four agreements concluded earlier this year 
regarding the business-cycle equalization 
fees payable on the exportation of wood 
pulp. 

The business - cycle equalization fee 
amounted to 50 Swedish crowns per metric 
ton (approximately $13 per short ton) on 
chemical pulp and 20 crowns on mechanical 
pulp, dry basis. One-half of the fee in 
both cases was paid into a business-cycle 
equalization fund to be repaid to the in- 
dustry in the event of a business depression, 
or to be repaid, in any event, in three equal 
yearly installments commencing not later 
than 1951. Of the remaining 50 percent of 
the fee, 20 percent of the total fee was allo- 
cated to payments for forestry research and 
the remaining 30 percent of the total was 
paid into a fund for the benefit of the 
workers in the industry. The price equaliza- 
tion fees were also 50 crowns and 20 crowns, 
respectively, per metric ton of chemical and 
mechanical pulp exported. (1 Swedish 
crown = $0.2777.) 

The business-cycle equalization fee was 
paid by members of certain trade organiza- 
tions, namely the Swedish Cellulose Associa- 
tion, the Swedish Mechanical Pulp Associa- 
tion, and certain individual firms, Kopparfors 
A/B, Storviks Sulfit A/B subsidiary, and A/B 
Tegefors Verk, all of which were parties to one 
of the four agreements with the Swedish 
State Fuel Commission. The firms not par- 
ties to this agreement paid the price equaliz- 
ation fee 

These fees on pulp had been introduced by 
the Swedish Government in the spring of 
1947 in order to prevent the relatively high 
world market prices from having too direct 
and severe an effect on internal Swedish tim- 
ber and paper markets. The fees were not 
for revenue purposes, but were intended as 
a anti-inflation measure, to run until 1951. 
When the arrangement was concluded in 
1947, the Swedish authorities removed the 
price ceilings on pulp for export which had 
been in effect until then. When the agree- 
ment was extended to cover 1948 the plan 
for paying certain portions of the fees into 
funds for forestry betterment and for the 
benefit of the workers, as noted above, was 
instituted. 

Svensk Pappersmassetidning suggests that 
the immediate reason for the cancellation of 
the fees was that the Swedish authorities had 
noticed with great concern the large reduc- 


tion of pulp shipments to the United States. 
Pulp shipments to the United States are the 
most important source of Sweden’s dollar 
revenue. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS WITH 
SWITZERLAND SIGNED 


Trade and payments agreements between 
Sweden and Switzerland were signed in Bern 
on April 13, 1948, according to a report of 
April 19, from the United States Legation in 
Bern. The previous agreement had expired 
on June 30, 1947. 

Both agreements are to be valid for 2 
years, from May 1, 1948, until April 30, 1950. 
The trade agreement envisages Swedish de- 
liveries of at least 264,000,000 Swiss francs 
($62,000,000) in value to Switzerland, and 
Swiss deliveries to Sweden of goods valued 
at more than _ 160,000,000 Swiss francs 
($37,000,000), plus certain deliveries under 
the previous agreement which expired on 
June 30, 1947. 

Swiss exports under the agreement will be 
about one-third of the 1946-47 level, but the 
new quotas will exceed prewar deliveries con- 
siderably. Should Swedish deliveries exceed, 
in the course of a few months, the expected 
average figure, there will be a corresponding 
increase in the Swiss export quotas for 
Sweden. 

The Swiss deliveries will be primarily 
chemical and pharmaceutical products, ani- 
line dyes, textile goods, machinery and parts, 
aluminum and aluminumware, and also 
semimanufactured products of copper, brass, 
etc., machine parts (decolletage), electrical 
material of all kinds, instruments, apparatus, 
electric meters, etc., watches and watch 
parts, and agricultural products. No limi- 
tations whatsoever are placed on Swedish 
exports to Switzerland which are expected 
to be the traditional exports to Switzerland. 

Under the payments ‘agreement Switzer- 
land is extending a credit of 30,000,000 Swiss 
francs to Sweden, to avoid a complete stop- 
page of Swiss exports to Sweden. This loan 
will bear interest at approximately 3 percent 
and will be repayable in goods or gold, before 
the expiration of the agreement. 

Sweden will have 294,000,000 Swiss francs 
at its disposal during the next 2 years, if 
trade develops along the lines of the agree- 
ment. Of this sum, 60,000,000 Swiss francs 
will be set aside to pay for goods in arrears 
under the previous agreement; 40,000,000 
Swiss francs is the estimate of the deficit in 
the balance of payments due Switzerland 
for services rendered for financial services, 
insurance payments, transport costs, educa- 
tional expenses, and such items; 160,000,000 
Swiss francs will be used in payment for 
Swiss goods; and the remainder will be ap- 
plied to the repayment of the loan, interest, 
and the establishment of a reserve. 

A mixed commission has been established 
to watch over developments under the agree- 
ment and, if necessary, to fix the additional 
quotas, 

The Swedish-Swiss payments agreement is 
similar to agreements between Switzerland 
and other countries, and payments between 
the two countries will be in accordance with 
its provisions. 


Trieste 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
REDUCED POSTAGE RATES ON RELIEF 
PARCELS 


Effective at once, “U. S. A. Gift Parcels” 
will be accepted for mailing to Trieste at the 
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reduced postage rate only if it is indicated 
on the parcels that their addresses are located 
in the zone under occupation by the United 
States and Great Britain, according to an 
instruction of the Second Assistant Post- 
master General, published in the Postal Bul- 
letin (Washington) of October 7, 1948. 

All parcels accepted as “U. S. A. Gift Par- 
cels” at the reduced postage rate of 10 cents 
per pound must show in the address the 
words “U.S.—British Zone.” Parcels addressed 
to the Yugoslav Zone of Trieste, or parcels 
for Trieste on which no zone is indicated, 
must be prepaid at the regular rate of 14 
cents per pound. 

Accordingly, the paragraph numbered “3” 
of the instructions published in the Postal 
Bulletin of July 27, 1948 (see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, issue of August 14, 1948, p. 
18, under “General’’) is rescinded by the 
above instructions. 


Union of South 


Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ALUMINUM ROOFING SHINGLES AND CLAY 
ROOFING TILES: TEMPORARY SUSPENSION 
OF DUTY 


The import duty on aluminum roofing 
shingles and clay roofing tiles has been sus- 
pended until further notice, effective from 
October 1, 1948, by an official notice pub- 
lished in the Government Gazette of the 
Union of South Africa of September 17, 1948. 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Draw-BacK ALLOWED ON EYESHIELD PARTS 


The Treasury of the United Kingdom has 
provided for draw-back of duty on imports 
of eyeshield parts which consist of a 
film of polarizing substance laminated be- 
tween glass or other transparent material. 
The draw-back, payable from September 6, 
1948, is an amount equal to the aggregate 
sum of the duties chargeable under the Im- 
port Duties Act, 1932, which can be proved 
to have been paid. 


Draw-BacK ALLOWED ON CERTAIN UN- 
VARNISHED BOARD CONTINUED 


The Treasury of the United Kingdom has 
continued for a further period of 1 year 
from September 10, 1948, the draw-back of 
duty allowed on certain unvarnished board 
made from paper or pulp and used in the 
manufacture of suitcases and attaché cases. 


PURCHASE TAX ON ELECTRIC BLANKETS AND 
Paps REDUCED 


Electric blankets and pads in the United 
Kingdom are chargeable with purchase tax 
at 3314 percent of the wholesale value from 
September 29, 1948, according to a notice 
issued by the British Commissioners of Cus- 
toms and Excise. The rate in effect prior 
to September 29 was 6624 percent. 


SALE AND SUPPLY OF STREPTOMYCIN SUB- 
JECT TO PROVISIONS OF PENICILLIN ACT, 
1947 


The Minister of Health of Great Britain 
has issued regulations, effective August 1, 
1948, which bring the sale and supply of 
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Air Parcel Post to the 
U.S.S. R. Is Started 


On October 1, 1948, air parcel-post 
service was inaugurated to the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, subject to the 
general conditions for other European 
countries as outlined in Forei¢n Com- 
MERCE WeFKLY of March 20, 1948. In- 
formation on postal rates can be obtained 
from local post offices. 











streptomycin within the scope of the Peni- 
cillin Act, 1947. The Penicillin Act provides 
that substances to which the Act applies may 
be supplied to the public only upon prescrip- 
tion by qualified doctors, dentists, and vet- 
erinary surgeons, and may be dispensed under 
the direction of such qualified practitioners 
only. 


CERTAIN CHEMICALS EXEMPTED FROM KEY- 
INDUSTRY DUTY 


The Treasury of the United Kingdom has 
exempted the following chemicals, from key- 
industry duty, effective from September 30, 
1948, through December 31, 1948: Aldehyde 
butyric (aldehyde butyl, butyl aldehyde), 
normal; and methflene chloride. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW REGULATIONS FOR IMPORTERS 


By a decree of September 10, 1948, all 
Uruguayan industries which import directly 
for their own consumption were required 
to inform the Ministry of Industries before 
September 30, 1948, of the stock on hand of 
imported raw materials, and quantities con- 
sumed between August 1, 1947, and August 
31, 1948, according to an airgram from the 
United States Embassy at Montevideo, dated 
September 14, 1948. All importers, by the 
same date, must state their stock of raw 
materials on hand and the amounts sold to 
users between August 1, 1947, and August 
31, 1948, together with the names of the 
purchasers. Firms failing to submit the 
required information may be denied exchange 
permits for further imports. 

The announced purpose of the decree is 
to determine minimum requirements and 
stock on hand of imported raw materials, 
in order to facilitate the equitable alloca- 
tion of import and exchange permits. 


EXPORT QUOTA FOR HONEY SET 


By a decree of September 18, 1948, the 
Uruguayan Government established an ex- 
port quota of 100 metric tons for honey, ac- 
cording to an airgram from the United States 
Embassy at Montevideo, dated September 22, 
1948. Special authorization is required if 
tin plate containers are used. Sales ne- 
gotiations must be completed within 90 days 
from the date of the decree, and shipment 
must be made within 180 days. 


EXPORT QUOTA FOR WHEAT PASTE 
ANNOUNCED 


The Uruguayan Office of Export and Im- 
port Control announced on September 9, 
1948, that an export quota had been estab- 
lished for up to 2,000 metric tons of wheat 
paste (fideos), according to an airgram from 
the United States Embassy at Montevideo, 
dated September 14, 1948. 


Exporters must credit the Government 
with the difference between the interna) 
price of 14.80 pesos per 100 kilograms, which 
millers pay the state for wheat, and the 
18.50 pesos per 100 kilograms that the state 
pays to wheat growers. The quota re. 
portedly was established after the Nationa) 
Subsistence and Price Control Council hag 
determined that wheat production ex. 
ceeded local consumption requirements phy 
several thousand tons. 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


STORAGE CHARGES AT THE PORTS OF [a 
GUAIRA AND PUERTO CABELLO DECREASED 


By Resolutions Nos. 761 and 762 of the 
Bureau of Customs, Ministry of Finance. 
dated September 28, 1948, and published in 
the Gazeta Oficial of September 28, 1948, 
storage charges at the ports of La Guaira 
and Puerto Cabello have been reduced con- 
siderably, effective immediately. 

Merchandise, which must remain in Cus- 
toms warehouses because importers have not 
paid the corresponding duties or for any 
other reason attributed to the consignee, 
henceforth will be liable to storage charges 
at the rate of 2 percent per month on the 
declared value, as against the 15 percent 
previously in effect, provided the merchan- 
dise is retired during the first 10 days, 
Should the merchandise not be cleared with- 
in that period, storage at the rate of 10 
percent will be charged, computed for the 
entire period that the merchandise remains 
in the warehouse. Storage will be charged 
from the day in which the merchandise 
should have been retired from the ware- 
house. 

This reduction will remain in effect unless 
congestion again develops in these ports, 
in which case the Ministry probably will find 
it advisable to raise the charges 
again. 


storage 


TARIFF REDUCTIONS ON SPECIFIED PREPARED 
MEATS CONTINUED UNTIL DECEMBER 31, 
1948 


The Venezuelan Tariff reductions on hams, 
sausages, specified canned meats, and meat 
extracts and essences, classified under tariff 
item No. 36, have been continued in effect 
until December 31, 1948, by Resolution No. 
697 of the Venezuelan Ministry of Finance, 
published in the Gazeta Oficial of Septem- 
ber 21, 1948. As in the case of the previous 
extension, the tariff classifications and rates 
of duty, established by Resolution No. 382, 
dated September 26, 1946, and modified by 
Resolution No. 155, dated April 8, 1947, are 
continued in effect without change. (For 
announcement of Resolution No. 155 of April 
8, 1947, see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of 
July 26, 1947.) 


RECLASSIFICATION ON FROZEN 


MEATS AND VEGETABLES 


TARIFF 


Resolution No. 763 of the Venezuelan 
Bureau of Customs, Ministry of Finance, 
published in the Gazeta Oficial of Septem- 
ber 30, 1948, continues in force until De- 
cember 31, 1948, the revised rates of duty on 
specified frozen and refrigerated meats and 
vegetables. The products on which these 
revised duties apply are classified under 
items 1, 12 (e) and 36 bis of the Venezuelan 
Customs Tariff Law and originally were 
made effective by resolution No. 483, dated 
November 29, 1946. Periodic extensions have 
since been made with one modification to 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of a 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


Busses DELIVERED AND EXPORTED, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


In addition to the delivery to the 
Czechoslovak State Railways of 500 
Skoda 706-RO-type busses designed and 
manufactured by Avia Works at Cako- 
vice, near Prague, Czechoslovakia, 75 
have been exported. 


EXPORTS FROM ITALY 


Exports of automotive products from 
Italy in the first 7 months of 1948 totaled 
6,504 passenger Cars, 2,732 other automo- 
tive vehicles, and 1,937 tons of automo- 
tive parts. 


INTEREST SHOWN IN CZECHOSLOVAKIAN CAR 


Considerable interest in the Czechoslo- 
vakian car “Tatra” has been aroused by 
two engineers traveling in Capetown, 
Johannesburg, and elsewhere in the 
Union of South Africa, according to the 
Czechoslovakian Ministry of Foreign 
Trade. After showings in South Africa, 
it is planned to exhibit the new model in 
Brazil. 


VEHICLES TO Be IMPORTED INTO POLAND 


The 2,200 trucks to be imported into 
Poland before the end of 1948 will in- 
clude small mail trucks, the 2.5-ton Re- 
nault, and 1- and 3-ton electric trucks; 
“Zis” 2-, 3-, and 4-ton trucks and 2-ton 
dump trucks from the U. S. S. R.; and 
“Fiat” interurban busses, 7- and 10-ton 
trucks, and 5-, 10-, and 15-ton trailers 
from Italy. All are covered by trade 
agreements. They will be allotted to 
Government agencies, including the Na- 
tionalized Motor Transport, which oper- 
ates interurban busses. 


Beverages 


CaNaDA’S WINE SUPPLIES, TRADE, AND 
CONSUMPTION 


Wine production in Canada is becom- 
ing a rather important industry from the 
dollars-and-cents standpoint. As indi- 
cated in table 1, production has grown 
to exceed $10,000,000 annually. Wine 
production is confined largely to the lo- 
Calities where grapes are grown. In 
1946 there were 29 establishments pro- 
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ducing wine in Canada, 22 of which were 
located in the Province of Ontario, 5 in 
British Columbia, and 1 each in Quebec 
and New Brunswick. 


Table 1 shows the value of wines pro- 
duced, sold, imported, exported, con- 
sumed, and in stock in Canada in the 
years 1943 to 1947: 


TABLE I.—Value of Canadian Wine Production, Sales, Trade, Carry-Over, and 
, re, 

















Consumption 
Item | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 1946 1947 
— ———— — —_ —— ——— —_——-_———_ — —— a [ $$$ ee _ | 
Net value of production. ..-- mn , 269, 145 $6, 354, 079 $7, 351, 014 $10, 132, 809 (‘) 
Sales “4 i , 548, 620 6,138,229 | 6,851,915 9, 035, 185 (1) 
Imports: | 
Sparkling... 515, 571 586, 788 1, 259, 940 2,447,829 | 1,671, 207 
Nonsparkling 8, 625 14, 570 97, 054 250, 592 183, 611 
Total supply..-.---- k 6, 072, 816 6, 7: 39, 566 66 | 8, 208, 909 i, 733 606 ay) 
Exports 35, 551 112,344| 118,077] 49, 016 60, 907 
Consumption and stocks 6, 037, 265 6, 627, 243 8, 090, 832 11, 684, 590 (‘) 
| 
1 Not available. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics Report on the Wine Industry in Canada—Annual. 


amounted to 5,533,481 gallons in 1946 
which is somewhat greater than the pro- 
duction in the three preceding years. 
Likewise, the sales of wine in 1946, 
totaling 4,875,000 gallons, exceeded those 
in previous years. 

Canadian wine supplies, sales, trade, 
carry-over, and consumption in 1943 to 
1947 were as follows: 


The annual production of wine which 
is placed in storage for maturing and 
therefore not sold during the current 
year and the bottling or selling in bulk 
of matured wine which has been pro- 
duced in previous years are two distinct 
operations in the industry. The pro- 
duction of wine as shown in table II 


Tasrie Il.—Canadian Wine Supplies, Sales, Trade, Carry-Over, and Consumption 
[In gallons] 
Item 1943 | 1044 1945 1946 | 1947 
Production and in storage 3,449,726 | 4, 213, 550 4,133,735} 5, 533, 481 (1) 
Sales, bottled or in bulk 3, 500, 525 | 3, 735, 095 3, 862, 963 4, 875, 098 () 
Imports 
Sparkling 809 | 1, 475 | 8, 163 19, 677 13, 007 
Nonsparkling 291, 388 | 297, 347 | 502, 671 917, 333 | 641, 332 
Total supply 3, 892, 722 | 4, 033, 917 4, 373, 797 5, 812, 108 (*) 
Exports 17 , 264 4} 58, 804 | 65, 944 25, 064 | 32, 956 
Consumption and stocks. - 3, 875, 458 3, 975, 023 | 4, 307, 853 | 5, 787, 044 i¢ 
= | | 
1 Not available. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Report on the Wine Industry in Canada—Annual. 


1945 when the totals were 122 and 103.6 
metric tons, respectively. On the other 
hand, total imports of 598.4 metric tons 
in 1944 exceeded both the 1939 and 1947 
figures. 

The chief source of hops imported into 
Denmark in the period 1939-47, with the 
exception of 1946, was Germany. In 
1939 Germany sent 86.1 percent of the 
total and during the years 1940-44, al- 
most 100 percent. Of the small imports 
of 103.6 tons in 1945, Germany accounted 
for 80 tons and Norway, 20.7 tons. In 
1946 Czechoslovakia supplied 45 percent 
of the total imports, Germany 23 percent, 
and Belgium-Luxembourg 18 percent. 
Germany again was the principal sup- 


THE Hops SITUATION IN DENMARK 


A very small quantity of low-grade 
hops is grown in Denmark but none of 
this production is used commercially. 
The total quantity of hops used in the 
180 breweries comprising the industry 
is imported. 

By 1947, Danish hops imports had been 
reestablished at about the 1939 level. A 
total of 520 metric tons was imported in 
1947, as compared with 539 tons in 1939. 
However, the value of the 1947 imports 
was 4,807,000 crowns (1 crown=$0.2086 
United States currency) as compared 
with 2,690,000 crowns in 1939. 

Hops imports during the war years 
reached their lowest levels in 1940 and 
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plier in 1947, with imports from the U. S.- 
U. K. Zone amounting to 75 percent of the 
total. 

The recent protocol governing trade 
and payments between Denmark and the 
U. S.-U. K. Zones of Germany, signed on 
August 21, 1948, provides for hops ex- 
ports having a total value of $800,000 
from the Bizonal Area for the fiscal year 
1948-49. Assuming the 1947 price level, 
the total volume of exports of hops to 
Denmark would approximate that of the 
calendar year 1947, 

The duty on imports of hops to Den- 
mark is 0.30 crown per kilogram. 

Danish hops exports were negligible in 
the 1939-47 period, the largest amount 
being 6.9 tons in 1939, of which 5.1 tons 
went to Sweden. 

The total quantity of hops used by the 
Danish brewing industry in 1946 practi- 
cally equaled the prewar figure. Con- 
sumption in 1946 amounted to 390 metric 
tons as compared with 392 tons in 1939. 
A preliminary figure for 1947 indicates 
that the total consumption was about 
440 metric tons or about 12 percent 
greater than in 1939. During the war pe- 
riod, consumption varied between a high 
of 346 tons in 1944 and a low of 277 tons 
in 1942. 

Denmark’s stocks of hops on December 
31, 1947, totaled 412 metric tons. The 
figure for December 31, 1939, was 600 
tons, and on June 30, 1947, a total of 519 
tons was available. 

Danish beer production in 1947 totaled 
3,159,000 hectoliters (1 hectoliter=26.42 
gallons) as compared with 2,449,694 hec- 
toliters in 1939, an increase of about 29 
percent. The 1947 output exceeded that 
of 1946 by about 9 percent. Inasmuch as 
a normal harvest is indicated for 1948, 
sufficient malt barley should be available 
to maintain or increase beer production 
in the latter part of 1948 and in 1949. 

Domestic sales of beer in 1947 totaled 
2,835,000 hectoliters, as against 2,261,932 
hectoliters in 1939, an increase of ap- 
proximately 25 percent. Domestic sales 
in 1947 were 6 percent greater than in 
1946. 


Chemicals 


ALGERIA’S PRODUCTION OF PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Production of phosphate rock in 
Algeria in the first half of 1948 declined 
substantially from that in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947, principally be- 
cause of labor difficulties. Totals were 
298,464 and 369,546 metric tons, respec- 
tively. 


NEW PROCESS FOR EXTRACTING CHROMIUM 
CHEMICALS, AUSTRALIA 


The Chemistry Division of the Aus- 
tralian Council for Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research is said to have discovered 
a new process for extracting chromium 
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chemicals. This may make possible the 
utilization of low-grade Australian ores 
which previously were believed unsuit- 
able for processing. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FERTILIZER, ALBANIA 


In the 1948 season, 10,517 metric tons 
of fertilizers were distributed in Albania, 
or three times more than in 1947. The 
U. S. S. R. was the principal supplier. 


BARGE SHIPPING OF NITROGENOUS FERTI- 
LIZER BEING TESTED, AUSTRIA 


In September 1948, the Linz Nitrogen 
Works, Austria, shipped 600 metric tons 
of nitrogenous fertilizer to Regensburg, 
Germany, by river barge. Because the 
material involved is hydroscopic and 
cakes if exposed to moisture, this form 
of transportation has not previously been 
used. However, if the test run is satis- 
factory, 25,000 tons of fertilizer are ex- 
pected to be delivered to Germany by 
barge. 


INSECTICIDES PRODUCED AND IMPORTED, 
BELGIAN CONGO 


Two insecticide materials—pyrethrum 
and derris—are produced in the Belgian 
Congo. However, in 1947 $226,700 worth 
of insecticides for use in agriculture and 
for the control of malaria was imported. 
The use of household insecticides is still 
in the experimental stage, but there is a 
considerable demand for rodenticides. 


BRAZIL’s IMPORTS OF COAL-TAR DYES AND 
INTERMEDIATES 


Brazil’s imports of coal-tar dyes in 
1947 totaled 1,147 metric tons, valued at 
approximately $4,695,000, according to 
statistics of the Brazilian Ministry of 
Finance. The United States accounted 
for 787 tons. 

Imports of intermediates for the man- 
ufacture of dyes amounted to 180 tons, 
worth $357,000. The United States sup- 
plied 142 tons. 


USE OF FORMALDEHYDE MANUFACTURED BY 
BrAZIL’s NEW PLANT 


A formaldehyde-manufacturing plant 
is now under construction in Curitiba, 
Parana, Brazil, by Alba S. A., Adhesivos 
& Laticinios Brasil-America. Installa- 
tion of the machinery was scheduled to 
begin in October, and production is ex- 
pected to start by February 1949. The 
plant will produce about 250 metric tons 
of formaldehyde monthly, which is con- 
siderably in excess of present Brazilian 
consumption of about 400 tons per year. 
In 1947, 334 tons of formaldehyde were 
imported, all from the United States. 

The formaldehyde will be used chiefly 
by plastics manufacturers. The com- 
pany will utilize approximately 100 tons 
monthly in its own plastics and syn- 
thetic-resin plant. It is also planned to 
develop sales of formaldehyde for disin- 
fectants and the treatment of grain be- 


fore planting and in the manufacture of | 


mirrors. 

Domestic production of formaldehyde 
and higher-quality synthetic resins is 
expected to benefit the plywood indys. 
try and enable its products to compete 
With those abroad. Alba S. A., is also 
studying markets for formaldehyde in 
other South American countries and the 
possibility of exporting to them if its 
entire production is not used domestj. 
cally. 


PHOSPHATIC AND POTASSIC FERTILIzERs 
From FRANCE ENTER CHILE Doty. 
FREE 


Under a l-year trade agreement with 
France, which became effective Septem- 
ber 1948, the Government of Chile wij] 
grant free entry to phosphatic fertilizers 
originating in France and also to a quota 
of 6,000 metric tons of potassic fertilizers, 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION HAMPERED By 
CERTAIN FACTORS, FRANCE 


Results of the fertilizer program in 
France in the 1947-48 season are believed 
to have been about the same as in the 
preceding period, according to the French 
press. Production of potassic fertilizers 
has been improving and there has been 
an increase of 200,000 metric tons in the 
output of superphosphates; production 
of nitrogenous materials, however, has 
been declining. 

Despite this rather favorable trend, 
farmers state that they have not been 
receiving sufficient supplies and that de- 
liveries have been late. The transporta- 
tion situation has improved, but short- 
ages of labor and packing materials and 
the uncertainty of the pyrite supply have 
been hampering efforts to increase pro- 
duction. 


DECLINE IN PROFITS OF POTASSIUM-MIN- 
ING COMPANY, ALSACE, FRANCE 


Mines de Kali Sainte-Therese, Mul- 
house, the only private potassium-min- 
ing company in Alsace, France, had a net 
profit in 1947 of 43,300,000 francs, com- 
pared with 74,800,000 francs in 1946, ac- 
cording to the firm’s annual report. (In 
1947, 118.9 francs=US$1.) The de- 
crease is attributed principally to re- 
duced domestic sales and the effect upon 
exports of over-valuation of French cur- 
rency. Mining operations in 1947, how- 
ever, produced a more normal level of 
835,000 metric tons than in 1946, when 
output totaled 670,300 tons; results in 
1948 are expected to equal those of the 
best prewar year. 


LACK OF ELECTRIC POWER AFFECTING 
MANUFACTURE OF CALCIUM CARBIDE, 
GERMANY 


Manufacture of calcium carbide in the 
North Rhine-Westphalia area of Ger- 
many is handicapped by a shortage of 
electric power. A third furnace at 
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Knapsack (near Cologne) resumed pro- 
duction at the beginning of 1948, but the 
jack of sufficient power threatens the 
operation of this furnace and may render 
impossible the operation of a fourth oven. 
The shortage may even affect present 


output. 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK PRODUCTION, FRENCH 
WEST AFRICA 


Deposits of phosphate rock have been 
found in Senefal, French West Africa. 
production in 1948 has been estimated at 
100,000 metric tons. 


DECLINE IN DISTRIBUTION OF FERTILIZERS, 
GREECE 

The distribution of fertilizers to dis- 
trict centers in Greece in the 1947-48 
crop year amounted to 107,000 metric 
tons; 70 to 80 percent was intended for 
grain crops. This is a drop of about 15 
percent from the amount distributed in 
1946-47. 


FARMERS TO RECEIVE SUPERPHOSPHATE AT 
REDUCED PRICES, HUNGARY 


The Hungarian Economic High Coun- 
cil is arranging for the distribution to 
farmers at reduced prices of 35,000 met- 
ric tons of superphosphate and 15,000 
tons of nitrogen (Peti salts). The fer- 
tilizer will be sold below cost and on 
credit. 


AMMONIUM-SULFATE PLANT NEARING COM- 
PLETION, INDIA 


The Government plant at Sindri, In- 
dia, for the manufacture of ammonium 
sulfate is nearing completion. Its con- 
struction represents an important step 
in the Dominion’s fertilizer program. 


CitTric-ACID PRODUCTION, ITALY 
Production of citric acid in Italy in 
1947 totaled 1,300 metric tons, compared 
with 1,360 in 1946. Output in 1938, a 
peak year, was 3,600 tons. 


JAPAN’S PRODUCTION OF MAJOR CHEMICALS 


Japanese production of 35 major 
chemicals increased in June 1948 from 
output in the preceding month. The 
principal gains were in the output of su- 
pherphosphates, nitric acid, and ethyl 
alcohol. Production of ammonium sul- 
fate, glycerin, ammonia, and sulfuric 
acid declined. 


Propucts To BE OBTAINED From SEA 
WatTER, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Construction of the new plant in South 
Africa to produce chemicals from sea 
water was scheduled to start in the fall 
of 1948. It is expected that about 7,000 
long tons of magnesium salts will be 
produced in the first year of operation; 
this figure probably will be increased the 
following year. Potassium salts will be 
obtained in sufficient quantities for the 
industries using them. Bromine and 
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bromine salts also will be produced and 
industrial and table salts recovered in 
substantial quantities. 

The Vrany Chemical Corporation plans 
to produce from the materials obtained 
substances for which there is consider- 
able demand in South Africa. These 
will include caustic soda, soda ash, po- 
tassium chlorate and_ perchloride, 
bleaching powder, and chlorine. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF PHOSPHATE 
Rock, TUNISIA 


Production of phosphate rock in Tu- 
nisia in the first half of 1948 totaled 
1,000,368 metric tons, an increase of 13.6 
percent from the output of 880,447 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1947. Ex- 
ports in the first 6 months of 1948 
amounted to 937,468 tons, compared with 
1,004,413 tons in the first half of 1947. 
The 6-month average before the war was 
about 890,000 tons. Principal purchasers 
in the first 6 months of 1948 were France, 
United Kingdom, Italy, and Germany. 


PRODUCTS WHICH TURKEY RECEIVES FROM 
POLAND UNDER AGREEMENT 


Under a 1-year trade agreement, which 
became effective August 1948, Turkey 
will receive from Poland such chemical 
products as arsenic, zinc white, sodium 
bichromate, nitric acid, and ammonium 
carbonate. Turkey will export to Poland 
beeswax and medicinal plants. 


YUGOSLAVIA’S EXPORTS OF CAUSTIC AND 
AMMONIA SODA 


In 1947 Yugoslavia exported 11,050 
metric tons of caustic soda and 12,350 
tons of ammonia soda, according to the 
Yugoslav press. The prewar average was 
6,500 tons and 2,515 tons, respectively. 


Construction 


RECONSTRUCTION OF COVENTRY, ENGLAND, 
U.K. 


The reconstruction of Coventry, Eng- 
land, is progressing. The cornerstone of 
the first building of a new shopping dis- 
trict was laid in May, and preliminary 
work was scheduled for completion in 
October. The works proposed to be in- 
cluded in the initial stage of develop- 
ment comprise the building of the upper 
portion of the shopping area, including 
the frontage to Broadgate and a bridge 
across Herford Street, and the develop- 
ment of a proposed hotel site in Broad- 
gate. Broadgate was redeveloped and 
reopened in the spring. Development of 
the shopping center will necessitate con- 
struction of a turning circle and other 
temporary street works. The Ministry 
of Works has approved the scheme, 
which was backed by the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning. The Min- 
istry of Works is helping to provide labor 
and materials. 


Electrical 
kquipment 


INCREASE IN PRODUCTION OF UNDERGROUND 
‘TELEPHONE CABLE, AUSTRALIA 


An increase in production of under- 
ground telephone cable in Australia from 
100,000 miles a year to 250,000 miles will 
make the Postal Department independ- 
ent of imported cable; much of this 
equipment has been supplied in the past 
by Great Britain. 

A new cable factory to be built at Mel- 
bourne will supplement the existing fac- 
tory at Port Kembla. 


DECLINING POWER OUTPUT, U. K. 


In addition to the fact that construc- 
tion of new generating plants in the 
United Kingdom is delayed by the steel 
shortage, some of the existing plants are 
wearing out. The country is reported to 
have only about one-half the required 
number of generating sets; the situation 
in the Southwest is said to be worse than 
elsewhere. 


Feathers and Furs 


CHINA’S EXPORTS TO U. S. 


Declared exports of furs and feathers 
from Tientsin, China, to the United 
States for the period January—August 
1948 (in pieces) with the value in United 
States dollars in parentheses, were as 
follows: Hare, 20,220 ($6,476); kolinski, 
165,791 ($630,234) ; lamb, 140,783 ($494,- 
799) ; kid, 104,908 ($114,773) ; goat, 43,990 
($27,579); weasel, 120,365 ($202,855); 
kidskin mats and plates, 30,356 ($160,- 
409); lambskin, 33,528 ($125,928); and 
crude feathers, 1,053 pounds ($427). 

In August declared exports from 
Shanghai, China, to the United States 
included 16,189 lambskins, 126,087 weasel 
skins, and 5,517 lamb and kid plates. 
Totals in the first 8 months of 1948 con- 
sisted of 588,581 lambskins, 1,364,885 
weasel skins, and 23,531 lamb and kid 
plates. 


EXPORTS FROM HONG KOnc To U.S. 


Cumulative declared exports of feath- 
ers and furs from Hong Kong to the 
United States from January to August 
1948 (in pounds) were as follows: Feath- 
ers, 2,776,660; undressed kolinski, 23,551; 
undressed weasel, 2,143; and rabbit, 
9,587. 


Foodstuffs and 
Alhed Products 


Coffee 
GREEN-COFFEE EXPORTS, CUBA 


Green-coffee exports from Cuba in the 
second quarter of 1948 totaled 139,008 
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bags of 60 kilograms each. The United 
States, as usual, was the principal mar- 
ket. With three-quarters of the 1947-48 
coffee year completed, total exports 
amounted to 440,183 bags, compared 
with 312,058 bags exported in the corre- 
sponding period of the 1946-47 year. 


Fruits and Nuts 


DECLINE IN ARGENTINE PLUM-DRYING 
OPERATIONS 


Although Argentina’s 1947-48 plum 
crop was Officially estimated to be 11 per- 
cent larger than during the preceding 
season, the almost complete lack of an 
export market for dried prunes resulted 
in a falling off of drying operations. 
Sealings and boxings of dried prunes— 
the most accurate indication of drying 
operations—totaled 3,165 metric tons in 
the first 7 months of 1948 as compared 
with 3,548 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1947. Future boxings were ex- 
pected to lag behind those in 1947; 
therefore output of dried prunes in 1948 
will no doubt show a reduction from last 
year when boxings of 5,737 tons were 
recorded. 

Only 16 tons of prunes were exported 
in the first 7 months of 1948 as compared 
with 165 tons in the like period of 1947. 
Exports in 1947 amounted to 264 tons 
and 1946 exports totaled 881 tons. 


NAPLES-AVELLINO HAZELNUT PRODUCTION 
AND ExportTs, ITALY 


The 1948 Naples-Avellino (Italy) 
hazelnut crop is estimated at 150,000 
quintals (1 quintal—220.46 pounds) by 
the trade, as compared with 35,000 
quintals in 1947 and 300,000 quintals in 
1946. As the 1947 crop was extremely 
short, stocks on hand were estimated in 
August 1948 to be not more than 15,000 
quintals. 

As a result of the poor quality and 
quantity of the 1947 crop, exports abroad 
have been limited. The South American 
countries, particularly Argentina, took 
about 15,000 quintals, and Czechoslo- 
vakia and Switzerland purchased limited 
quantities. The remainder was sold in 
the domestic market, primarily to pastry 
and chocolate manufacturers. 


ALMOND CROP AND EXPorRTS, PORTUGAL 


The 1948 crop of almonds in Portugal, 
is slightly larger than previously re- 
ported. Estimates have gradually ad- 
vanced from 2,200 metric tons to 2,600 
tons shelled, as compared with 1,000 tons 
in 1947, 3,400 tons in 1946, and 2,100 
tons in 1945. 

Exports of shelled almonds in the first 
5 months of 1948 totaled 265,437 kilo- 
grams, valued at 5,354,209 escudos (1 
escudo=$0.0403 United States currency), 
as compared with 672,734 kilograms, val- 
ued at 17,116,794 escudos, during the like 
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period of 1947 and 973,873 kilograms, val- 
ued at 28,792,298 escudos in the corre- 
sponding period of 1946, according to offi- 
cial Portuguese statistics. 

The United States took 85,500 kilo- 
grams in the first 5 months of 1948 as 
compared with 170,250 kilograms in the 
like period of 1947 and 286,075 kilograms 
in the corresponding period of 1946. 

Almond exporters and dealers in early 
September continued to be somewhat dis- 
couraged over the little interest shown by 
foreign buyers. However, they were 
hopeful that Belgian importers (who had 
begun to show some interest) would place 
orders this year for the 1,300 metric tons 
of shelled almonds for which Belgium 
agreed to issue import permits in a recent 
bilateral trade agreement with Portugal. 
They were also hopeful that other Euro- 
pean countries, despite lack of currency, 
and the United States and South Ameri- 
can countries would buy as in the past. 


SUCCESSFUL FRUIT SEASON, UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


The 1947-48 deciduous-fruit season in 
the Union of South Africa was generally 
highly successful; production amounted 
to 110,000 tons, of which 45,000 tons 
were exported, 30,000 tons allocated for 
canning and drying, and 35,000 tons dis- 
posed of on the domestic market. 

The Cape Province area realized £2,- 
500,000 ($10,000,000) from fresh grapes 
and grapes for wine, £80,000 ($320,000) 
from raisins, £12,000 ($48,000) from cur- 
rants and sultanas, and £117,000 ($468,- 
000) from dried fruits in the season 
ended August 31, 1948. 


RAISIN PRODUCTION AND DISPOSITION, 
SPAIN 


Raisin production in the Malaga area 
of Spain in 1948 is expected to amount 
to only 2,500 metric tons, half of the 
1947 pack of 5,000 tons. Output in 1946 
was approximately 2,700 tons and in 
1945, 3,500 tons. 

The dominant note of the 1947-48 sea- 
son was the strength of the domestic de- 
mand and the volume of domestic sales. 
From a total output of 5,000 tons, equiv- 
alent to 500,000 ten-kilogram boxes (1 
kilogram =—2.2046 pounds) only about 21,- 
000 boxes were sent abroad. 

The 1948 production of dried raisins 
in the Denia area of Spain is unofficially 
estimated at 2,500 metric tons, of which 
about 1,875 tons will be of standard qual- 
ity and will be suitable for export and 
domestic markets. About 25 percent of 
the raisin production is considered suit- 
able only for the manufacture of alcohol. 
The 1947 production of standard-quality 
raisins in the Denia area amounted to 
about 3,375 tons. 

Dealers in the Denia area are not in 
a position to furnish accurate informa- 
tion on the disposition of the 1948 crop 


of raisins. However, if prices are satis. 
factory, about 70 percent of the Produc. 
tion will be available for export and the 
remainder will be sold in Spain for foog 
and for the manufacture of alcohol, 
Consumption of Denia raisins in Spain 
as a food product might not exceed 500 
metric tons over a 12-month period, 
Exports of 1947 supplies of dried raj. 
sins from the Denia area amounted to 
266,000 kilograms shipped to Great Brit. 
ain and 32,000 kilograms shipped to 
Switzerland, according to trade sources, 
By the end of July 1948 all stocks of 
dried raisins (1946 and 1947 production) 
had been sold principally to nearby dis. 
tilleries for the manufacture of alcohol. 


Grains and Products 
RIcE PRODUCTION IN TURKEY 

Production of rice in Turkey in 194g 
is estimated by Ministry of Agriculture 
officials at 60,000 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 50,625 tons in 1947. 

Turkey’s entire rice production is con- 
sumed domestically. Only 15,000 kilo- 
grams were imported from Syria in 1947 
and none was imported in 1948 up to 
August 1. 

No information was available con- 
cerning stocks of rice in mid-September, 
but supplies seemed to be ample to meet 
all domestic demands until the 1948 crop 
was harvested. The 1947 stocks were 
nearly exhausted, but prices did not ad- 
vance. With production nearly 20-per- 
cent higher in 1948 than in 1947, no 
shortage is expected. 


Sugars and Products 


SuGAR OUTPUT AND DISPOSITION, 
TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Trinidad’s 1948 sugar output amounted 
to 115,944 long tons, according to a re- 
lease from the Sugar Manufacturers’ 
Association of Trinidad, Inc., a gain of 
about 5 percent over the 110,090 tons 
produced in 1947. 

Consumption of sugar is estimated at 
20,000 long tons annually. It is pos- 
sible that not all of this amount will be 
used this year, thereby releasing a little 
more for export. During the first 6 
months of 1948, exports totaled 63,259 
long tons, of which 20,000 tons went to 
Canada and the remainder to Great 
Britain. 

The exportation of products manufac- 
tured with sugar is practically prohib- 
ited because of the colony’s obligation 
to export its entire sugar surplus. 


DATA ON SUGAR, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The sugar output in the Dominican 
Republic in the 1947-48 crop year ended 
August 31, 1948, amounted to 421,633 
metric tons, as compared with 465,428 
tons in 1946-47. 
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sugar exports in the 1947-48 crop year 
totaled 343,955 tons, as against 474,509 
tons in the 1946-47 crop year. 

Domestic consumption in 1947-48 
amounted to 44,564 tons, as compared 
with 42,140 tons in 1946-47. Stocks on 
hand totaled 87,243 tons on August 31, 
1948, as compared with 54,129 tons on the 
corresponding date in 1947. 


SucAR CROP AND EXPORTS, NETHERLANDS 
INDIES 


Java’s total 1948 sugar output, pre- 
viously estimated at 55,000 tons, was esti- 
mated in July at 45,000 to 50,000 tons, as 
compared with an annual prewar pro- 
duction of 1,500,000 tons. 

The bulk of the 190,000 tons of sugar 
from old crops recovered by the Dutch 
when they reoccupied about half the 
ijsland’s sugar area late in July 1947 was 
being reserved for consumption in the 
Dutch-held areas of the archipelago 
pending the harvesting of the 1949 crop, 
The remainder provided for the export 
of about 60,000 tons, with possibilities 
that the amount would be increased if 
efforts were successful in obtaining old- 
crop sugar from areas under the control 
of the Republic of Indonesia. 

At the close of the second quarter of 
1948 arrangements were being made for 
the barter of 10,000 tons of old sugar 
from Republican territory in return for 
lubricants, fertilizers, spare parts, and 
inducement textiles for use in operating 
sugar mills in the Republican zone. 
Sugar obtained in this manner is like- 
wise destined for export. It is possible 
that transactions of this type may yet 
boost the 1948 export surplus to 100,000 
tons. 

Total sugar exports from the Nether- 
lands Indies in the first 5 months of 1948 
amounted to 25,656 metric tons, of which 
7,300 tons went to the Netherlands, 6,314 
tons to Singapore, and 5,035 tons to 
Hong Kong, with lesser quantities going 
to various Middle and Far Eastern 
destinations. 

In May 1948 the United States Com- 
modity Credit Corporation contracted 
with the Netherlands Indies Sugar Mar- 
keting Association for the purchase of 
15,000 tons of Java sugar for shipment 
to Japan. It is understood that the 
price was $0.0522 per pound and that 
delivery was to be made in July and 
August. 

It is estimated that 25,000 hectares (1 
hectare=2.471 acres) of cane will be 
available in the Dutch-controlled area 
for the 1949 sugarcane harvest. A yield 
of at least 100 quintals (1 metric quin- 
tal=220.46 pounds) per hectare is ex- 
pected, so that 1949 production should 
attain a minimum of 250,000 metric tons, 
exclusive of the output in Republican- 
held territory. It is expected that 25 
mills will participate in grinding the 1949 
crop. 
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Vegetables and Products 


SPANISH PoTATo Crop 


Production of potatoes in Spain during 
1948 may reach 3,900,000 metric tons, as 
compared with 3,500,000 tons in 1947 and 
an annual average of 3,400,000 tons in 
the period 1940-44. Improved seed po- 
tatoes weer planted, and growing condi- 
tions were generally favorable. 

No estimates are available on the 1948 
sweetpotato crop, but it seems likely that 
it will be about the same as the 1947 
output, or 159,300 metric tons. 

A record output of 68,000 metric tons 
of certified-seed potatoes has been fore- 
cast for 1948, as compared with 53,214 
tons in 1947, 27,394 tons in 1946, 48,354 
tons in 1945, 43,740 tons in 1944, and 
15,227 tons in 1943. The steady upswing, 
except for drought damage in 1946, re- 
flects the efforts of the Spanish Ministry 
of Agriculture to increase the production 
of certified seed. A definite seed-potato 
improvement program is being carried 
out by the Seed-Potato Section of the 
National Institute for the Production of 
Selected Seeds. The Institute expects to 
provide growers with ever-increasing 
quantities of high-quality seed potatoes 
and thus reduce Spain’s dependence 
upon imports of this commodity. 

In this connection, the Ministry re- 
ports that approximately 40,000 metric 
tons of seed potatoes were imported in 
1947, although the official Spanish for- 
eign-trade statistical publication does 
not list this item separately. Appar- 
ently, imports were supplied principally 
by countries of Western Europe. 


General Products 


No BuLK STORAGE OF COPRA AND COCONUT 
OIL IN CEYLON 


Millers and exporters of copra and 
coconut oil in Ceylon indicate that mill- 
ing operations are virtually at a stand- 
still because there is no bulk storage 
space for coconut oil not already occu- 
pied. An acute shortage of steel drums 
is preventing any storage of oil by this 
means. Coupled with the shortage of 
steel drums is the lack of facilities for 
bulk distribution over most of Europe. 


FACILITIES OF CEMENT PLANTS BEING 
EXTENDED, COLOMBIA 


The cement shortage in the Depart- 
ment of Antioquia, Colombia, has ne- 
cessitated the establishment of a quota 
system and price controls. The com- 
bined production of the cement plants 
in the Department is estimated at 360 
tons daily. Information obtained from 
the officials of one plant indicates that 
although its present production is 240 
tons daily, about half of this amount is 
destined for projects under construction 
along the Magdalena River and in the 


Departments of Caldas, Tolima, and At- 
lantico. It is believed that on termina- 
tion of these existing contracts, no fur- 
ther shipments of cement will be per- 
mitted outside of Antioquia. An exten- 
sion of this plant, which is expected to 
provide an additional 240 tons daily, is 
being completed and should be in pro- 
duction early in 1949. 

Officials of the second plant state that 
its facilities are also being extended, and 
daily production of 120 tons soon will be 
doubled. The scheduled production of 
these two plants is considered sufficient 
to meet requirements for several years. 


GUATEMALAN GOVERNMENT TO ESTABLISH 
CEMENT PLANT 


The Ministry of Economy and Labor 
and other Government entities have ap- 
proved a plan whereby the Government 
would directly purchase, install, and op- 
erate a cement plant in Guatemala, ac- 
cording to recent press reports. The 
proposed plant would have a capacity of 
8,000 sacks of cement per day. The Gov- 
ernment is already in contact with firms 
in the United States, Czechoslovakia, and 
Italy, which are offering complete plants 
for installation. Justification for build- 
ing the new plant is stated to be the 
need for construction of a national sta- 
dium, pavement of highways, and con- 
struction of schools, hospitals, market 
places, and other projects. These proj- 
ects, together with requirements for pri- 
vate construction, are claimed to have 
made the present domestic production 
of approximately 2,200 bags of cement 
per day augmented by imports of nearly 
150,000 bags per year insufficient for 
present demands. 


GOVERNMENT PORCELAIN FACTORY AT 


GupwR, INDIA 


The erection of a government porce- 
lain factory at Gudur, Nellore District, 
India, at a cost of 400,000 rupees ($120,- 
000 U. S. currency), has been authorized 
by the Director of Industries, govern- 
ment of Madras. This factory was 
scheduled for opening in August 1948. 
It was proposed to manufacture crockery 
at first and later to produce sanitary 
ware, stoneware, and electric insulators. 
The factory will employ about 150 per- 
sons. This is the first government ven- 
ture in this line. A privately owned 
porcelain factory is located in Madras 
Province. 

The Government School of Arts and 
Crafts in Madras has a training center 
in porcelain manufacture. Students 
from that center are likely to be ab- 
sorbed into the new factory at Gudur. 
It is understood that the Madras gov- 
ernment also intends to open a ceramic 
school in conjunction with the factory 
at Gudur, where courses will be given in 
the production of pottery, porcelain, and 
glass. Buildings and arrangements are 
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expected to be completed in about 2 
years, when the school will begin to 
function. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FIRST GLASS FACTORY, 
KENYA 


A glass factory erected in recent 
months at Mombasa, Kenya, was sched- 
uled to go into production in October 
1948. The factory, owned and operated 
by a newly established firm, is situated in 
the “heavy industries” area. In the ini- 
tial stages of its operation, effort will be 
concentrated on the production of bot- 
tles, which will be sold to the aerated- 
water factories and to Kenya’s two brew- 
eries. The managing director believes 
that domestic demand will absorb the 
first 5 years’ production at least. He be- 
lieves in the soundness of his undertak- 
ing by the fact that the nearest glass 
works are situated in the Transvaal in 
the Union of South Africa and in Cairo, 
Egypt. When the necessary machines 
can be obtained, which probably will be 
in 2 to 3 years, he intends to manufac- 
ture sheet glass and household glassware, 
such as tumblers, dishes, jugs, and molds. 
Domestic raw materials required for the 
manufacture of glass are available. Two 
European and several Indian engineers 
experienced in the manufacture of glass 
will have charge of the work, and the 
factory is expected to employ at least 60 
African workmen. 


Leather and 
Products 


SWEDEN’S FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION AND 
TRABE 


Production of footwear in Sweden in 
the first half of 1948 was hampered by 
the critical raw-material shortage, espe- 
cially of upper leathers, because of de- 
creased imports and domestic slaughter- 
ings. 

Imports of footwear during the first 6 
months of 1948 amounted to 417,000 kilo- 
grams as compared with 1,293,358 kilo- 
grams in the entire year 1947. Imports 
of other leather goods, in kilograms, were 
as follows: Straps and waist belts, 9,620; 
leather clothing, 6,881; gloves, 23,941; 
other technical leather manufactures, 
27,940; handbags, briefcases, and the like, 
28,105; and luggage, 53,128. Imports of 
leather manufactures from January to 
June 1948 (with figures for the like period 
of 1947 in parentheses) were as follows 
(in kilograms): Gloves, not specified, 
2,000 (6,000) ; conveyor and machine belt- 
ing, 33,000 (29,000); leather manufac- 
tures, including saddlery, 11,000 (50,100). 

Exports of footwear in the January- 
June 1948 period amounted to 44,000 kilo- 
grams as compared with 194,770 kilo- 
grams in the entire year 1947. Other 
leather-goods exports in 1947 were as fol- 
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lows (in kilograms): Strap and waist 
belts, 5; leather clothing, 196; gloves, 464; 
conveyor and machine belting, 2,009; 
other technical leather manufactures, 
2,586; other leather manufactures, not 
specified, including saddlery, 4,586; 
handbags, briefcases, and the like, 345; 
and luggage, 290. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


ESTIMATED INCREASE IN NUMBER OF TRAC- 
TORS, AUSTRALIA 


The estimated increase in number of 
tractors in Australia in the year ending 
June 30, 1949, has been placed by the 
Minister of Commerce and Agriculture at 
11,000, of which 5,150 are expected to be 
supplied by the United States and 2,100 
are to be manufactured in Australia. 
About 6,500 of these new tractors will be 
suitable for large-scale production of 
wheat and other grains. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


MECHANICAL METHODS To BE USED IN 
JUTE-FIBER PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Introduction of mechanical methods 
in the production of jute fiber in the 
State of Amazonas, Brazil, is desired by 
the Governor of the State. Especially 
needed is mechanization in the prepara- 
tion of the fiber, an operation done man- 
ually at present. 

United States technical advice 
possibly capital are desired. 


and 


CANADIAN MACHINERY MARKET STUDIED BY 
i. a. 


Market possibilities in Canada for food 
and chemical plant equipment, electri- 
cal and heavy engineering equipment, 
steel-work equipment, bakery and bis- 
cuit machinery and mechanical handling 
and transport equipment, and edible- 
and mineral-oil equipment are being in- 
vestigated by a 12-man British Indus- 
trial Mission,.sponsored by the United 
Kingdom Board of Trade. 

Methods of increasing capital-goods 
imports from the United Kingdom are 
being studied during a 7-week tour of 
Canada. Good deliveries and competi- 
tive prices are promised. 


PLANS To EXPAND RICE-MILLING FACILI- 
TIES, NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Rice-milling facilities in southern Cel- 
ebes, Netherlands Indies, are reported 
to be inadequate to take care of sur- 
plus production in that district. Plans 
are under way for the acquisition of 25 
rice-mill installations, having a total of 
daily production of 156 tons of rice. Al- 


though most of the mill equipment Will 
be made in the Netherlands Indies, the 
power plants will be imported from the 
United States or the United Kingdom. 

Orders have been placed in Java with 
local metal-working plants for 5 com. 
plete rice-mill installations and suff. 
cient parts to bring 10 to 15 damageg 
mills to full production, and 10 complete 
installations have been ordered from 
abroad (3 from India, 4 from Sweden, 
and 2 from Hamburg, Germany), 
Twenty-five threshing machines and a 
quantity of parts have been ordered from 
the Netherlands. 


PaKISTAN TEXTILE INDUSTRY SETS Goar 


The goal of the Pakistan textile in. 
dustry is to have 1,000,000 spindles in 
operation at the end of 5 years and q 
total of 2,500,000 at the end of 10 years. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


EXPLORATION FOR DRUG PLANTS, AUSTRALIA 


During the past 4 years an officially 
sponsored party of botanists has explored 
the continent of Australia for drug plants 
of known or possible value. Thirty 
plants collected in the tropical northern 
part of Queensland have been submitted 
for laboratory examination. 


DECLARED EXPORTS TO THE U. S., 
MARSEILLE, FRANCE 


Declared exports of crude botanical 
drugs from the Marseille Consular Dis- 
trict (France) to the United States dur- 
ing August 1948 included the following 
items: Psyllium seed valued at $1,180; 
thyme leaves, $873; and rosemary leaves, 
$440. In August 1947 and 1938 such ex- 
ports consisted solely of psyllium seed, 
valued at $2,974 and $8,270, respectively. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, FRENCH EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA 


Imports of animal substances used in 
the preparation of medicinals and per- 
fumes into French Equatorial Africa 
during 1947 amounted to 441 pounds, 
valued at 57,000 C. F. A. (French Colonies 
in Africa) francs. All of these ship- 
ments came from France. 

The quantity and value of imports of 
medicinal herbs and similar products 
into French Equatorial Africa during 
1947 were 198 metric tons and 6,605,000 
C. F. A. francs, respectively. (In 1947 
US$1=70 C. F. A, francs.) Exports of 
these commodities in the period under 
review amounted to 5 metric tons, valued 
at 77,000 C. F. A. francs. 


MEDICINAL HERBS, BIZONAL 
AREA, GERMANY 


EXPORTS OF 


Exports of crude medicinal herbs, 
roots, barks, and other plant parts from 
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the Bizonal Area of Germany during the 
first half of 1948 were valued at US$607. 


DECLARED EXPORTS TO THE U. S. From 
HonG Kone 


Declared exports of drugs, herbs, 
leaves, and roots from Hong Kong to the 
United States during the first 8 months 
of 1948 included the following items: 
Psyllium husks, 166,995 pounds, valued 
at US$10,170; senna, 53,760 pounds, 
$9,873; ginseng, 18 pounds, $2,765; rhu- 
parb, 12,320 pounds, $3,881; sandalwood, 
168 pounds, $314; galingale root, 109,516 
pounds, $2,650. 


B. C. G. VACCINATION CAMPAIGN BEGUN IN 
INDIA 


The first nation-wide B. C. G. (Bacil- 
lus Calmette Guerin) vaccination cam- 
paign in India was started recently at 
Madanapalle, near Madras. It is spon- 
sored jointly by the Indian health au- 
thorities and the World Health Organ- 
ization, reports the foreign press. 


Imports, U. K. 


Imports of proprietary medicines into 
the United Kingdom in the January-— 
June periods of 1948, 1947, and 1938 were 
valued at £433,374, £113,835, and £49,483, 
respectively. Imports of other drugs 
and medicines amounted to £321,445, 
£463,744, £411,788, respectively, reports 
the foreign press, 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SCHOOL OF VETERINARY 
ScIENCE, U. K. 


Bristol University, England, has under- 
taken, with the concurrence of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Fisheries and the 
University Grants Committee, to estab- 
lish a new school of veterinary science, 
as recommended by the Committee on 
Veterinary Education in 1943, reports the 
foreign press. The University recently 
appointed its first professor of veterinary 
medicine, and the first students are to be 
admitted in the autumn of 1949. 


Motion Pictures 
and k;quipment 


SITUATION IN GIBRALTAR 


Approximately 300 feature films and 
300 newsreels are required annually to 
supply the three theaters in Gibraltar. 
No statistics are available on film im- 
ports. However, it is estimated that 45 
percent of those shown are British films, 
25 percent are from the United States, 
15 percent from Spain, 8 percent from 
Argentina, 5 percent from Mexico, and 
2 percent from Sweden. , 

Entertainments, Ltd., and the British 
Army are at present the only importers 
of films. The Naval Trust Cinema used 
to import films independently, but this 
theater was destroyed by fire in June 
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and the probabilities are that it will not 
be rebuilt. Although there is no censor- 
ship board in Gibraltar, the Colonial 
Secretary may forbid the showing of any 
film which, in his opinion, is against 
good manners or the preservation of 
peace. Films arriving in Gibraltar are 
passed by the British or Spanish censors. 

United States films are well received 
and in general are preferred to other for- 
eign-produced films. The improved Ar- 
gentine and Spanish films have increased 
the demand by the native population for 
these films. 

It is estimated that the annual gross 
receipts for the three theaters are $200,- 
000. The weekly attendance has de- 
clined to 20,000, partly because the Naval 
Trust Cinema was burned and partly be- 
cause of competition from theaters in 
nearby Spain. In the neighboring town 
of La Linea, Spain, there are two open- 
air theaters; and since Gibraltar does 
not have any open-air or air-conditioned 
theaters, competition is especially strong 
during the summer months. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PANAMA 


By virtue of a resolution submitted 
to the Municipal Council by the Mayor 
of Panama City, Panama, theater own- 
ers are now prohibited from showing 
pictures or newsreels which employ the 
English or other foreign language ex- 
clusively. Pictures in foreign languages 
may be shown, however, if Spanish sub- 
titles appear on the screen. The resolu- 
tion will not cause any particular diffi- 
culty to distributors of United States pic- 
tures, as nearly all United States pictures 
shown locally are furnished with Spanish 
bylines. 

The only countries offering any com- 
petition to United States films in Pan- 
ama are Mexico, Argentina, and Great 
Britain. Mexico and Argentina are the 
two leading Latin-American film con- 
tenders in Panama, each accounting for 
about 10 percent of the films exhibited. 
British films constitute about 5 percent 
of those shown. Films from Argentina 
are especially well received and are con- 
sidered by local trade circles to be better- 
produced films, with stories superior to 
those from the Mexican studios. Dis- 
tributors believe that if additional thea- 
ters to serve the upper-income clientele 
were available, the Argentine films would 
enjoy an even better reception. Dis- 
tributors estimate that United States 
films gross approximately $2,400,000 
annually, of which about $1,440,000 is 
returned to the United States in the form 
of royalties. 

It is estimated that the average weekly 
attendance at motion-picture theaters in 
the Republic of Panama is about 150,000. 
However, it was reported recently that 
the motion-picture theater business has 
suffered a 50-percent decline in customer 
patronage as compared with earlier 


months of the year because of the un- 
favorable economic situation now pre- 
vailing in Panama. Yearly gross income 
of theaters in Panama is estimated to 
be approximately $2,500,000. 


MEETING OF FEDERATION OF FILM ARCHIVES 
HELD IN COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


The Bulletin of the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs of the Polish Government, 
dated September 20, 1948, reported that 
at the Congress of the Federation of Film 
Archives in Copenhagen, Denmark, Di- 
rector George Toeplitz, deputy to the 
chief director of the Polish Film (Film 
Polski), was unanimously elected presi- 
dent of the Federation. 

The following countries took part in 
the Congress: Belgium, Brazil, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, France, Poland, the 
United States, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Italy. 


EXHIBITION RECORD FOR FIRST-RUN 
THEATER, MADRID, SPAIN 


‘The following table shows the exhibi- 
tion record for the 10 first-run motion- 
picture theaters in Madrid, Spain, during 
July and August, as compared with the 
record during the period January 
through August 28: 




















| Sweeks—to | 35 weeks—to 
| Aug. 28, 1948 | Aug. 28, 1948 
| | | 
‘ . sos Num- | Esti- | Num-| Esti- 
Country of origin | ber | mated | ber mated 
of new | percent) of new | percent 
feature | of gross | feature | of gross 
| films eceipts| films | receipts 
| 
United States__- 13 67.9 75 72.3 
ee eee. 1 .8 19 8.9 
Areentins........<... 1 1.0 | 8 1.7 
Se 3 | 5.5 | 8 3.0 
co Sees Meese Peer 2 1.4 
United Kingdom. --_| 3 6.5 7 2.7 
Ses ea | 5 ay! 10 4.2 
pT aS & 9.0 | 13 3.7 
sdcencoseinns 2 3.5 | 6 2.1 
Total__- 36 | 99. 9 00. 





Source: Private record of openings and estimate of 
receipts. 

Particularly noteworthy was the fact 
that eight Mexicaf pictures and five Ital- 
ian pictures were shown. None were 
spectacularly successful but most were 
reasonably well received. It is probable 
that part of the reason for the relatively 
high percentage of non-United States 
pictures introduced during July and Au- 
gust was a desire by exhibitors to save 
some of their United States openings, 
which promise to be scarce, for the more 
profitable season, 

An administrative order of the Minis- 
try of Education was published early in 
August covering restrictions on dubbing 
films into Spanish. This order changes 
the schedule for awarding dubbing per- 
mits against nationally produced pictures 
as a step of compliance with a resolution 
opposing dubbing in the recent Hispano- 
American Motion Picture Congress held 
in Madrid. Up to the present there has 
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been a surplus of dubbing permits avail- 
able. 

The Spanish-Argentine film agreement 
recently signed provides that each of the 
contracting parties will grant the neces- 
sary import permits for as many as 25 
feature pictures from the other country, 
or a larger number by mutual agreement. 
Madrid papers of August 14, 1948, an- 
nounced the conclusion of a contract be- 
tween CIFESA, probably the leading 
Spanish producer, and Producciones 
Grovas of Mexico for the exchange of 
several feature pictures. 


POLAND PropucEes 35-MM MOTION-PICTURE 
PROJECTORS 


According to the Polish press, The 
Cinema Technical Equipment Plant in 
Lodz has completed the production of 
the first series of Polish-made motion- 
picture projectors, consisting of 50 ma- 
chines. A second series of 100 projectors 
is now being manufactured. They are 
fabricated completely from domestic raw 
materials, the precision parts being pro- 
vided by the Polish precision and optical 
instruments industry. The projectors 
are made for 35-mm. standard films after 
Polish prototypes modeled on foreign de- 
signs. Work is now being done on the 
development of a projector for wide 
films. Some Warsaw motion-picture 
theaters are already using Polish-made 
projectors which, it is claimed, equal im- 
ported ones in performance, although 
these are the first Polish achievements in 
this line. 


NEw THEATER OPENED IN SURINAM 


A new theater, known as the Tower, 
was opened on June 25, 1948, in Surinam. 
This makes a total of six theaters now 
showing pictures there. The building is 
constructed of concrete, is fireproof and 
will seat 800 persons. Films are shown 
every night in the week and prices range 
from 0.75 to 2.75 guilders. The equip- 
ment is of the latest design and origi- 
nated in the United States. The Tower 
is under the same management as the 
Bellevue Theater; East Indian pictures 
are now being shown in the latter. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


VEGETABLE-OIL SITUATION, BraZIL 


The outstanding feature of Brazil’s 
vegetable-oil situation in 1948 is the sub- 
stantial shift from cotton to peanuts and 
other crops which has occurred in recent 
months in the State of Sao Paulo. Asa 
result of three consecutive years of poor 
cotton yields, combined with relatively 
low cotton prices as compared with prices 
of competing products, the area planted 
to cotton in Sao Paulo was reduced from 
nearly 3,500,000 acres in 1946-47 to about 
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2,100,000 acres in 1947-48. However, the 
yield per acre was 47 percent greater in 
1947-48 than in 1946-47, and Sao Paulo 
cottonseed production declined only 58,- 
000 tons, or 17 percent. 

Peanuts, on the other hand, gave 
promise of being a very profitable crop 
at the Sao Paulo price of 100 cruzeiros 
to 108 cruzeiros (1 cruzeiro = approxi- 
mately $0.053 U. S. currency) per 25- 
kilogram bag, which existed at planting 
time a year ago. Growers were encour- 
aged by the Government to increase the 
production of peanuts. Because of the 
shortage of cottonseed, the vegetable-oil 
industry was faced with the prospect of 
operating at well below capacity unless 
expanded production of peanuts could be 
fostered. In many cases, the operators 
furnished the growers with seed for 
planting and credit to cover production 
costs. As a result, the area of peanuts 
was greatly expanded, and production in 
Sao Paulo increased from 38,475 metric 
tons in 1947 to 194,890 metric tons in 
1948. 

As a result of this shift, the vegetable- 
oil situation in Brazil has greatly im- 
proved. The oil equivalent of the 1948 
cottonseed and peanut crops, the major 
sources of edible oil consumed in Brazil, 
is estimated to be about 40 percent great- 
er than in 1947 or 1946. 

A record production of 195,000 metric 
tons of castor-beans is expected this 
year, as compared with 144,671 tons in 
1947, and the previous peak of 185,096 
tons produced in 1944. Much of the in- 
crease in the 1948 crop occurred in Sao 
Paulo State where production increased 
from 48,568 tons in 1947 to 78,395 tons in 
1948. Asa result of the high prices rul- 
ing for castor-beans in 1947, farmers de- 
voted an increased area of land to this 
crop. 

Production of babassu kernels in 1947— 
48 (the collecting season extends from 
September to March) is estimated at 
about 60,000 metric tons, or 20 percent 
more than the quantity extracted in 
1946-47. 

Estimates of Brazilian production of 
the more important oilseeds during the 
past 3 years are shown in table 1. 

Cottonseed-oil production in Sao Paulo 
is expected to reach the lowest level since 
1935, but as a result of the high prices 
for cottonseed and cottonseed oil, it is 
probable that a smaller-than-normal 
proportion of the cottonseed crop in 
northeastern Brazil will be used as cattle 
feed and fertilizer. Total production of 
cottonseed oil in 1948 is expected to ap- 
proximate 50,000 metric tons. 

In the State of Sao Paulo, where the 
available cotton seed will utilize less than 
half the existing oil extracting capacity, 
oil mills are supplementing their normal 
activity with the processing of peanut 
oil. Inasmuch as this year’s large pea- 
nut crop resulted, to a considerable de- 


gree, from the initiative of the Oil-mi] 
operators, it is expected that the bulk of 
the crop will be crushed in Brazil, unlesg 
unforeseen changes occur in the relation. 
ship between the prices of peanuts ang 


peanut oil. Production of oil from the 
crop may reach 35,000 to 40,000 metric 
tons. 
TABLE 1,—Oilseed Production in Brazil 
{In metric tons] 
a 
Item 1946 | 1947 | 1948 
—— 
Cottonseed ! 564,000 | ' 565,000 | 2 505, 009 
Peanuts 31,304 | 40,987 | 3 2011 599 
Sesame seed (4) | $1,920 | 55 737 
Soybeans__ 2 4, 000 | « 12, 000 ® 17,000 
Castor-beans 143,003 | 144,671 | 2 195/099 
Babassu Kernels 51,545 | 2 50,000 2 60, 000 
Flaxseed 222,000 | 215,000 | 215,009 
Oiticica seed 32,062 | 215,000 | 238 099 
Tucum nuts 2 10, 000 210,000 28 500 
Tung nuts 4, 539 6,090 | 27,0 
' Official estimates for 1946 and _ 1947 are, respectively, 
735,018 and 680,812 metric tons. However, judging from 
estimates of lint production in these years, the official 
estimates of seed production are too high and probably 


will be revised downward. 

2 United States Embassy (Rio de Janeiro) estimate. 

3 Official State estimates of production in Sao Paulo 
and Rio Grande do Sul only. Production elsewhere is 
believed not to exceed 10,000 tons. 

4 Not estimated. 

§ Official State estimates for Sao Paulo only. 

& Trade estimates for Rio Grande do Sul. The official 
State estimates of 5,388 and 5,500 metric tons in 1947 and 
1948, respectively, are believed to be much too low, 


Production of castor oil is expected to 
be 1,000 to 2,000 tons less than the esti- 
mated 12,000 tons produced in 1947, 
This year’s crop of oiticica seed is ex- 
pected to produce 18,000 metric tons of 
oil. Virtually all of Brazil’s production 
of this seed is processed in Brazil, and 
the bulk of the oil is exported. As in 
previous years, the flaxseed and tung-nut 
crops will be processed in Brazil and con- 
sumed domestically. 

Table 2 shows exports of oilseeds and 
oils from Brazil in 1947 and in the first 
half of 1947 and 1948. 


Erports of Oilseeds and Vegetable Oils 
from Brazil 
{In metric tons] 


January-| January- 
June 1947, June 148 


Item 1947 


5, O54 
64, 222 


Cottonseed oil 
Castor-beans 168, 549 62, 479 | 
Castor oil 6, 265 3, 585 | 2, 185 
Babassu kernels 9, 818 | 16, 720 
Babassu oil S10 470 | M5 
Oiticica oil 5, 37€ 2, 405 | 5, 
Tucum nuts. 3, 718 
Murumuru 45 45 |.. 7 
Murumuru oil 230 20 
Cocoa butter Ja 1, 262 
Copaiba oil OF 69 18 
Ucuuba tallow 444 129 1 
Unspecified oilseeds 3 l 
Unspecified oils_- 540 412 | 1, 160 


Paints and 
Pigments 


DEVELOPMENT OF TITANIUM -BEARING-ORE 
DEPOSITS, QUEBEC, CANADA 


The ready accessibility of the recently 
discovered deposits of titanium-bearing 
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ore near Lake Allard, Quebec, Canada, 
will permit rapid and large-scale exploi- 
tation. Projects for their development, 
totaling $25,000,000, have been an- 
nounced. A $10,000,000 railway con- 
necting the mines with the north shore 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence will be con- 
structed, and a refinery will cost $15,- 
000,000. Large additional investments 
for electric-power facilities eventually 
will be required. 


The Dominion’s annual consumption 


of titanium dioxide, mostly by the paint 
industry, has been about 20,000,000 
pounds; practically the entire amount 
has been imported from the United 
States. 


RAW-MATERIAL-SUPPLY SITUATION, 
NETHERLANDS 


The raw-materials situation in the 
Netherlands paint industry is considered 
good, although pigments are still in short 
supply. Pigment plants were not greatly 
damaged during the war—with the ex- 
ception of those at Roermond and Maas- 
tricht—but production is below normal 
because of shortages of materials and 
fuel. 

In general, supplies of white pigments 
are only 60 percent of those in 1939 and 
manufacture of colored pigments is 
hampered by the scarcity of bichromates 
and lead. The output of zinc white and 
white lead is unsatisfactory, and imports 
have been small. Production of litho- 
pone will meet domestic demand if not 
more than 50 percent is exported. 
Titanium pigments and antimony white 
are not produced in the Netherlands and 
must be imported. 


ITALIAN EXPORTS 


Italy’s exports of paints, lacquers, and 
varnishes in the first 8 months of 1948 
totaled 921 metric tons, according to the 
Italian press. In the year 1947 they 
amounted to 1,000 tons. 


URUGUAYAN IMPORTS NEGLIGIBLE 


The importation of prepared paints 
and related products into Uruguay is 
negligible at the present time. A policy 
of protection for the domestic industry 
and strict control of foreign exchange 
have rendered difficult the importation 
of these products. It has been suggested 
that United States paint producers might 
arrange for the manufacture of their 
products in Uruguay under patents. The 
market is believed sufficient to justify 
such an arrangement with Uruguayan 
industrialists if a suitable plan could be 
worked out. 


INCREASED VOLUME OF BUSINESS IN PERU- 
VIAN PAINT INDUSTRY 


The volume of business in the Peru- 
vian paint industry in 1947 is estimated 
to have increased 20 percent above that 
of the preceding year. There were some 
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difficulties in obtaining raw materials, 
but several factories had sufficient stocks 
to enable them to maintain normal out- 
put. Two plants established in the lat- 
ter part of 1946 came into full produc- 
tion in 1947. No plants were installed in 
1947 and no new types of products were 
developed, but the improvement in qual- 
ity of output continued. Demand for 
paints was strong because of a large 
amount of new construction and the ex- 
change restrictions on the importation 
of these products. 


Railway 
k.quipment 


FOREIGN TRADE, SYRIA AND LEBANON 


Rolling-stock imports into Syria and 
Lebanon amounted to 1,956 metric tons 
in the first quarter of 1948, as compared 
with 3,026 tons in the first quarter of 
1947; exports in these periods totaled 
44 and 11 tons, respectively. 


U. S. Piaces OrpERS FOR OIL TANKERS 
WITH U. K. 


Orders from the United States for 
seven oil tankers, comprising nearly 1,- 
000,000 tons of shipping and valued at 
about £5,000,000, have been placed with 
shipyards of the Tyne, Wear, and Tees, 
United Kingdom. Included are three 
vessels of 16,500 tons each, and four ves- 
sels of 12,000 tons each. 


Rubber 
and Products 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, GERMANY 


The production of synthetic rubber at 
Hiils, Germany, was discontinued July 1, 
1948, because of the disproportionate 
amounts of coal required for Buna pro- 
duction which, it was felt, could be used 
to better advantage in other industries. 
In order to meet the demands of German 
industry for synthetic rubber for tech- 
nical uses, particularly where resistance 
to heat is required, 7,000 tons will be im- 
ported during the period July 1, 1948— 
June 30, 1949. This corresponds almost 
exactly with the former Hiils production 
which had been stabilized at between 500 
and 600 tons monthly. There is no dif- 
ference in the c. i. f. price as between 
synthetic and natural rubber, both being 
landed at the same cost per ton. 

The tire-production schedule, drawn 
up by the Commerce and Industry 
Branch of the Bipartite Control Offce, 
called for an output of 123,000 tires per 
month, and it was estimated that this 
figure would be met by June 1948. Actu- 
ally, production reached 122,733 tires in 
February, 126,173 in March, 153,000 in 


April, 109,000 in May, 131,000 in June, 
and 186,098 in July. 

The over-all needs for Western Ger- 
many were placed at 2,500,000 tires of all 
types annually. Present production in- 
dicates that Western Germany can be- 
come self-sufficient, at a monthly rate 
of 192,000 tires, by January 1, 1949, if 
not before. 

Informed opinion attributes the recent 
spurt in production to the availability of 
raw materials, increased productivity of 
labor, and to incentives to work supplied 
by the currency reform. Coal alloca- 
tions to tire factories have been guar- 
anteed and maintained, and other raw 
materials have been received in sufficient 
and uninterrupted quantities, and there 
are ample numbers of skilled workers to 
fill all vacancies. 

To meet demands created by the recent 
acceleration of the tire industry, the im- 
port schedule, drawn up at the end of 
1947, has been revised. It was originally 
planned to import 34,800 tons of raw 
rubber annually. However, deliveries 
were stepped up, and about 28,050 tons 
of rubber were received during the first 
6 months of 1948. The present schedule 
calls for the importation of approxi- 
mately 60,000 tons for the period July 1, 
1948, through June 30, 1949, of which 
17,210 tons per quarter are to be ordered 
during the last half of 1948. Imports of 
other needed raw materials will be cor- 
respondingly increased. 

The French Zone of Germany has no 
facilities for the manufacture of tires, 
and, except for 3,500 per month shipped 
from the Bizonal Area to the French 
Zone, requirements are supplied from 
sources outside of Germany. 

Trade with the Russian Zone of Ger- 
many has ceased. 


Shipbuilding 


LAUNCHING OF FOURTH WaAR-INDEMNITY 
SCHOONER, FINLAND 


The shipyard of the State Metal Fac- 
tories at Suomenlinna, Finland, recently 
launched its fourth war-indemnity 
schooner, the Finnish press reports. The 
schooner is 60.5 meters long and has a 
9-meter beam. 


REPAIR, CONSTRUCTION, AND OTHER AC- 
TIVITIES, INDIA 


India now has 18 shipbuilding yards, 
only one of which—the Scindia Steam 
Navigation Co., at Vizagapatam—is 
building ocean-going ships, according to 
the Minister of Communications. The 
other yards, located at Calcutta, Bom- 
bay, Cochin, and Madras, with facilities 
for building coastal craft and tugs, in- 
land vessels and sailing boats, and 
launches and barges, have been confined 
mainly to repair work as a result of the 
shortage of shipbuilding plates. Owned 
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by private companies, the yards receive 
Government assistance in the form of the 
release of raw materials (steel, cement, 
and coal) and the granting of import fa- 
cilities for machinery and capital goods. 

Establishment of new yards will be the 
exclusive responsibility of the State, ex- 
cept in cases where it becomes necessary 
to obtain the cooperation of private in- 
dustry. The Government is studying the 
extent of this cooperation, as well as the 
measures to be taken to develop existing 
shipbuilding yards. 


Soap, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


IMPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS, BIZONAL AREA, 
GERMANY 


Commercial imports of essential oils 
into the Bizonal Area of Germany during 
1947 totaled $37,800. They consisted of 
oils of camphor ($1,400), cloves ($2,700), 
fennel ($1,100), lavender spike ($200), 
rosemary ($400), and wormseed ($32,- 
000). 


DECLARED EXPORTS TO THE U. S. FrRoM 
Honc KonG 


Declared exports of perfume materials 
from Hong Kong to the United States 
during the first 8 months of 1948 in- 
cluded the following items: Geraniol, 360 
pounds valued at $594; musk, 135 pounds, 
$17,070; and safrol, 2,540 pounds, $668. 

In the same 8-month period Hong 
Kong’s declared exports of essential oils 
to the United States totaled 169,391 
pounds, valued at $132,953, divided as 
follows: Cassia oil, 37,800 pounds, $53,- 
868; citronella oil, 34,611 pounds, $39,180; 
aniseed oil, 29,350 pounds, $18,601; cam- 
phor oil, 63,744 pounds, $16,999; ho oil, 
3,836 pounds, $4,305. August exports 
consisted of cassia oil, 10,500 pounds, 
valued at $15,287; aniseed oil, 5,880 
pounds, $3,740; camphor oil, 6,000 
pounds, $932; and ho oil, 544 pounds, 
$566. 


REORGANIZATION OF MANUFACTURING PLANT, 
TRAQ 


The only factory in Iraq for the prep- 
aration of perfumes, essential oils, co- 
logne, aromatic compounds, and various 
tyes of cosmetic preparations, was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1944, but is now being 
reorganized on a larger scale with new 
equipment obtained from the United 
States, England, and Switzerland. 


EXPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS, NETHERLANDS 
INDIES 


Exports of essential oils from the 
Netherlands Indies during the first 5 
months of 1948 totaled 77,460 kilograms, 
valued at 418,674 guilders. Citronella oil 
accounted for 76,925 kilograms valued at 
367,122 guilders. 
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During the year 1947 essential-oil ex- 
ports aggregated 263,000 kilograms val- 
ued at 2,435,000 guilders. The largest 
proportion of such exports consisted of 
citronella oil (186,000 kilograms; 2,004,- 
000 guilders). (1 guilder (N. E. I)= 
US$0.38.) 


Soap PRODUCTION, TEHRAN, IRAN 


Production of soap in the government- 
owned factory in Tehran, Iran, in the 3- 
month period ended June 21, 1948, to- 
taled 1,088,000 cakes of laundry soap and 
381,927 cakes of toilet soap. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


IMPORTS, CEYLON 


Ceylon imported 56,726,255 yards of 
cotton piece goods in 1947, as compared 
with 34,193,254 yards in 1946, according 
to a Ceylon trade magazine. In prewar 
years India, Japan, and the United King- 
dom together accounted for more than 
75 percent of Ceylon’s cotton-textile 
imports, whereas in 1947, India was the 
chief supplier (43 percent) followed by 
the United States (29 percent). 


SITUATION IN CHINA 


Collections of cotton in China for the 
1948-49 season have been estimated at 
900,000 bales, and mill consumption at 
1,950,000 bales. Import requirements 
for the 1948-49 season are estimated 
roughly at 1,000,000 bales. 


DECREASED CONSUMPTION OF LINT COTTON, 
CUBA 


Cuban consumption of lint cotton dur- 
ing the 1947-48 marketing year totaled 
31,000 bales of 500 pounds gross, or 9 
percent below 1946-47 and 15 percent 
below 1945-46. The decline in consump- 
tion was attributed partly to the de- 
crease in domestic demand for all cot- 
ton textiles, and also to the fact that for- 
eign textiles had become more plentiful. 
During the 1947 calendar year, 95 per- 
cent of Cuba’s cotton imports of 42,000 
bales originated in the United States. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, INDIA 


The area in India planted to cotton 
during 1948-49 will be about the same 
as in 1947-48, or approximately 7,129,000 
acres. Before planting began last June 
in Central India, acreage was expected 
to be 10 percent higher, with most of 
the increase in Bombay Province. How- 
ever, in this Province the acreage was 
reduced by the “Grow More Food” pro- 
gram more than in any other Province 
or State. Present prospects for the Do- 
minion of India are for a cotton crop 
slightly smaller than in 1947-48. 


India is expecting to import 650,000 
bales of Pakistan cotton in 1948-49, yy 
that quantity can be obtained, there Will 
be only small demand for other foreign 
cotton staples of “!32 of an inch to 1% 
inches. In addition, the usual quantity 
of longer-staple cotton will be requireg 
from Overseas. 


CONSUMPTION AND IMPORTS, CZECHOSLO. 
VAKIA 


Although Czechoslovakia is normally 
a heavy consumer of cotton, it has no 
domestic production and must rely ep. 
tirely on imports to keep its cotton-tex. 
tile industry operating. In 1947, cotton 
consumption dropped to 60,138 tons ang 
requirements for 1948 have been estj. 
mated at 75,000 tons. In 1937, consump. 
tion amounted to 113,433 tons. 

Imports of cotton in the period Jan. 
uary to April 1948 amounted to 21,002 
tons. 


EGYPTIAN EXPORTS OF Raw Corton 


Exports of raw cotton from Egypt dur- 
ing the period September 1, 1947, to Au- 
gust 31, 1948, amounted to 1,072,361 bales 
(of about 750 pounds each) as compared 
with 907,950 bales in the like period of 
1946-47, according to a British trade pub- 
lication. Shipments to the various areas 
in the 1947-48 period (with 1946-47 fig- 
ures in parentheses) were as follows: 
Continental Europe, 553,505 (405,219 
bales); the United Kingdom, 265,866 
(220,573 bales); India, China, and Ja- 
pan, 165,709 (208,481 bales); and the 
United States, 87,281 (73,677 bales). 


IMPORTS OF COTTON PIECE Goops, INDIA 


Imports of cotton piece goods through 
the port of Bombay and South India 
ports in the first 7 months of 1948 aggre- 
gated 13,788,000 yards, and exports to- 
taled 138,552,000 yards. Imports came 
mainly from the United Kingdom and 
the United States, which accounted for 
8,443,000 yards and 2,970,000 yards, re- 
spectively. Smaller quantities were im- 
ported from the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, France, and Czechoslovakia. 


IMPORTS INTO SPAIN 


Cotton imports into Spain in the first 
half of 1948 totaled 26,678 metric tons, 
a sharp increase over the 15,075 tons im- 
ported in the first half of 1947. Imports, 
in tons, from selected countries in the 
first half of 1948, with totals for the like 
period of 1947 in parentheses, were as 
follows: United States, 185 (613); Brazil, 


12,642 (14,459); India, 7,707 (none); 
Egypt, 3,627 (2); and Mexico, 1,976 
(none). 


ARRIVALS OF RAW COTTON AT ITALIAN 
PorTS 


Raw-cotton arrivals at Italian ports 
for the 12-month period August 1, 1941, 
to July 31, 1948, totaled 464,823 running 
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pales, of which 86,310 were from the 
United States. 

In addition, 125,826 bales, including 
9877 bales from the United States, 
arrived in transit for other countries. 


ITALIAN PRODUCTION IN 1947 


Italian cotton production in 1947 was 
estimated at 32,664 quintals (of 220 
pounds) from 18,101 hectares, as com- 
pared with 26,460 quintals in 1946 and 
the 1941 peak of 104,000 quintals. 


CoTTON DAMAGED BY THE CORN EARWORM, 
TURKEY 


Officials in the Cotton Division of the 
Ministry of Agriculture in Turkey have 
reported that 54,836 hectares of cotton in 
the Adana area have been damaged by 
thecornearworm. This probably means 
an approximate reduction of 7 percent 
in the estimated 1948 yield, or a drop 
from 55,000 tons to 51,150 tons. 


ExporTs OF YARN AND PIECE Goons, U. K. 


Cotton-yarn exports from the United 
Kingdom in the first 7 months of 1948 
amounted to 27,928,800 pounds of un- 
bleashed grey yarn and 4,064,800 pounds 
of bleached and dyed yarn, as compared 
with 9,374,000 pounds and_ 1,702,900 
pounds, respectively, in the like period 
of 1947, according to a British trade 
publication. In the January-July 1948 
period, 408,312,000 square yards of woven 
cotton piece goods were exported, as 
compared With 301,877,000 yards in 1947. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


PRODUCTION RATE INCREASED AT RAYON 
PLANT, JALISCO, MEXICO 


Substantial progress has been made at 
the rayon plant at Ocotlan, Jalisco, 
Mexico, since it began production on 
March 5, 1947. Production rate has been 
increased from 3,000,000 pounds of fila- 
ment yarn yer pear to 9,000,000 pounds. 
A further expansion is taking place to 
enable the plant to produce rayon staple. 


PANAMANIAN IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION, AND 
MANUFACTURE . 


The United States in 1948 became the 
principal source of piece goods for Pan- 
ama. Imports of rayon piece goods into 
Panama amounted to 4,189,808 yards in 
1947, of which the United States supplied 
4,116,162 yards, as compared with 2,695,- 
560 yards in 1946, out of a total of 2,749,- 
000 yards. Imports of a plastic material 
having the appearance of silk totaled 
26,213 yards in 1947. The United States 
Supplied 25,400 yards; the United King- 
dom, 713 yards; and Colombia, 100 yards. 
During 1947, 301,772 yards of rayon piece 
goods were reexported. 

Estimated consumption in 1947 
amounted to 3,000,000 yards, as com- 
pared with an estimated 2,500,000 yards 
in 1946. 
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The daily maximum capacity of 10 
small shirt factories in Panama ranges 
from 150 to 250 sport shirts, called 
“suayaveras.” However, the present 
output is approximately 100 shirts a day, 
the factories consuming about 300,000 
yards per year of rayon fabrics. 


EXPORTS OF RAYON YARN AND PIECE 
Goons, U. K. 


In the first 7 months of 1948, 13,100,- 
000 pounds of rayon yarn and 85,000,000 
square yards of rayon piece goods were 
exported from the United Kingdom, as 
compared with 9,000,000 pounds of rayon 
yarn and 62,000,000 yards of rayon piece 
goods in the like period of 1947, accord- 
ing to a British trade magazine. 


W ool and Products 
ExXPorTS, AUSTRALIA 


Exports of wool from Australia dur- 
ing July 1948 amounted to 319,970 bales 
of greasy and 57,200 of scoured, of which 
39,500 and 5,700, respectively, were 
shipped to the United States. 


Woo. STATISTICS, IRAQ 


In the first half of 1948 permits were 
granted by the Veterinary Department of 
Iraq for wool shipments as follows: 1,800 
metric tons to the United States; 1,600 
tons to France; 769 tons to the United 
Kingdom; 174 tons to Lebanon; and 15 
tons to India. 

The estimated 1947 carry-over of wool 
in Iraq amounted to 3,600 tons; the 1948 
clip (washed basis), approximately 6,000 
to 7,000 tons; the 1948 local consumption, 
1,000 tons; January to July 1948 exports, 
4,000 tons; and stocks on August 1, 1948, 
ranged from 4,500 to 5,500 tons. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF SISAL 
PrRODUCTs, HAITI 


Sisal production in Haiti in the second 
quarter of 1948 was estimated at 13,475,- 
215 pounds of spinnable fiber, of which 
11,886,489 pounds were plantation ma- 
chine-decorticated and 1,588,726 pounds 
consisted of hand-cleaned fiber. In ad- 
dition, Haiti produced an estimated 3,- 
380,019 pounds of flume waste during the 
quarter. Exports for this period totaled 
14,925,480 pounds of sisal fiber and 
525,102 pounds of sisal handicraft prod- 
ucts. Principal destinations for sisal 
fiber were the United States, 13,805,145 
pounds; France, 733,392 pounds; Bel- 
gium, 227,946 pounds; and Germany, 
158,252 pounds. 

Production in 1948 is expected to total 
41,709,573 pounds of line fiber and 3,380,- 
019 pounds of flume. 





Imports of soap into Italy in May 1948 
totaled 205 metric tons. Total imports 
January—May 1948 were 690 metric tons. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS 


United States imports of unmanufac- 
tured tobacco during the first 8 months 
of 1948 totaled 56,000,000 pounds, with 
a declared valuation of $51,739,000, as 
compared with 67,986,000 pounds, valued 
at $70,226,000 for the January—August 
period in 1947. Most of the imports for 
the first 8 months of 1948 consisted of 
cigarette leaf from Turkey and Greece 
and cigar leaf from Cuba. 

Imports of cigarette leaf in the first 
8 months of 1948 amounted to 42,746,000 
pounds. Countries of origin, and amount 
supplied by each, are shown in the ac- 
companying table. The value of such 
imports in the first 8 months of 1948 was 
$34,664,000, and in the corresponding 
period of 1947, $35,487,000. During the 
period 1934-38, United States imports 
for consumption of cigarette leaf aver- 
aged 44,381,000 pounds annually, of 
which Turkey supplied 18,225,000 pounds 
and Greece 18,803,000 pounds. 

Imports for consumption of cigar- 
filler leaf, for the first 8 months of 1948, 
totaled 9,706,000 pounds, chiefly from 
Cuba. Imports of scrap tobacco, also 
largely of Cuban origin, were 2,300,000 
pounds. Wrapper imports, principally 
from the Netherlands Indies, amounted 
to 784,000 pounds. 


United States: Imports for Consumption 
of Cigarette Leaf, January Through 
August, 1947 and 1948 


[In 1,000 pounds] 





| January- | January- 
Country of origin August | August 
1947 | 1948 

Turkey s. 28, 296 30, 430 
Greece } 4,411 5, 156 
Syria 2,073 3, 098 
Bulgaria 1, 783 1, 661 
1.8.8.2 al 1, 150 1, 227 
Southern Rhodesia } R31 734 
Yugoslavia | 358 333 
Other . 298 107 
Total r : : 39, 200 42, 746 





Source: Bureau of the Census, Department of Com 
merce. 


EXPORTS, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Exports of unmanufactured tobacco 
from Southern Rhodesia during the first 
4 months of the 1948-49 marketing sea- 
son (April—July 1948) totaled 28,037,000 
pounds—more than double the quantity 
(13,328,000 pounds) shipped abroad dur- 
ing the corresponding months of the 
1947-48 marketing year. About 26,211,- 
000 pounds of the total exports during 
the April—July 1948 period consisted of 
flue-cured leaf. Exports of Turkish leaf 
totaled 1,616,000 pounds, and fire-cured 
210,000 pounds. 

Flue-cured exports to the United King- 
dom in the period April—July 1948 totaled 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Mexico Pushes Ahead on 
Tampico-El Mante Highway 


Work continues to be pushed on the 
Tampico-E] Mante highway in Mexico. 
If funds continue available it is expected 
that the road will be completed by early 
next year. The important Guayalejo 
River bridge on this highway was put 
into service early in the month. Work 
on the Tampico-Valles highway was also 
carried on during the month, although 
at a slower rate. 


Electric Power, Chile 


Rationing of electric current one day 
per week will continue in the Province of 
Valparaiso, Chile, until December, when 
the second unit of the Sauzal hydroelec- 
tric plant is expected to be in operation, 
according to the American Embassy in 
Santiago. 


Electric Power, Mexico 


The new 7,500 kilowatt thermo-electric 
power plant at Puebla, Mexico, was re- 
cently inaugurated, thus assuring this 
region of sufficient electric power for 
some time to come. 


Denmark Inaugurates 
New Short-Wave Station 


A new 50-kw. Danish short-wave sta- 
tion was inaugurated on October 1. The 
opening ceremony was beamed to North 
America-on 9,520 kilocycles, the broad- 
cast starting at zero hour October 2 and 
lasting to 1:30. King Frederik, Prime 
Minister Hedtoft, and other officials 
spoke. 


Italy Renews Oversea 
Postal-Package Service 


Renewal of parcel-post service to and 
from foreign countries was recently an- 
nounced by the Italian Government. 
This service became effective on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. 

According to the Italian Government’s 
announcement, imports and exports of 
goods by parcel post are subject to the 
same kind of control over foreign trade 
as is in effect for commodities shipped 
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by any other means of transportation. 
Only the mailing of goods for private 
compensation purposes is excluded from 
these controls. 

All special provisions and facilities in 
regard to gift packages are still in effect. 


Direct Ship Service Between 
Puerto Sucre and New York 


A new direct service between Puerto 
Sucre, Venezuela, and New York City 
was recently anrtounced by the local rep- 
resentative of the Alcoa Shipping Co. in 
Caracas, Venezuela. Alcoa service be- 
tween United States ports of New York 
City and New Orleans will also serve the 
Venezuelan ports of Guanta, Puerto La 
Cruz, and Caripito. Shippers in Vene- 
zuelan ports of Porlamar and Carupano 
may ship to Puerto Sucre for transship- 
ment to the United States. 

Transfers of cargo from Alcoa vessels 
for Irapa, Guiria, Pedernales, and 
Ciudad Bolivar may be made at Puerto 
Espana. Cargo will also be accepted in 
New York City, Baltimore, or New Or- 
leans for La Vela de Coro. 


Artesian Wells Proposed as 
Aid to Egypt's Irrigation 


The Egyptian Council of Ministers re- 
cently approved in principle the execu- 
tion of a project designed to irrigate 
250,000 feddans (1 feddan=1.038 acres) 
of basin lands in Kena Province (Upper 
Egypt) through the use of artesian wells. 
The decision provides that a first part of 
the project will consist in reclaiming 
125,000 feddans through the drilling of 
wells necessary for the irrigation of 
50,000 feddans, to be followed by other 
wells for the remaining 75,000 feddans. 
Power necessary for the pumps will be 
supplied through the Harrarieh generat- 
ing station of Kena. 

The Ministry of Public Works was in- 
structed to take the necessary steps for 
the immediate execution of the project 
and to request the necessary credits from 
the Ministry of Finance. 

This project was initially drafted by 
Tewfik El-Hefnaoui Pasha, technical 
counselor to the Ministry of Agriculture, 
who prepared a lengthy report on the 
present situation in that Province, which 











has a cultivable area of 375,000 feddans 
and which, because of its inadequate irri. 
gation system, is considered the poorest 
Province in the country. The population 
there lives in utter destitution, and very 
little has ever been done to improve the 
agricultural conditions, which are on 
very primitive levels. 

In his report the technical expert 
pointed out the advantages of the ar- 
tesian-well system over perennial irrigg- 
tion which, in his opinion, costs consid- 
erably more, weakens the soil, and con- 
tributes to propagate diseases among 
men, cattle, and plants. Through the 
use of artesian wells, the report pointed 
out, quantities of water necessary for the 
planting of both winter and summer 
crops can be obtained, while the soj] 
shows no signs of weakness. 

Hefnaoui Pasha _ strongly recom. 
mended that, if his project is approved, 
no cotton should be allowed to be planted 
in the area and that only crops ripening 
before the Nile flood, such as millet and 
jute, should be authorized. He estimated 
that if 50,000 feddans of this land were 
cultivated to jute, Egypt could be self- 
sufficient in its needs for jute bags. 

The report estimated that the machin- 
ery necessary for this project will cost 
E£2,000,000 on the basis that one pump- 
ing station valued at E£2,000 is necessary 
for the irrigation of every 250 feddans. 


Egypt’s New Telephone 
Installations Delayed 


Additional telephone installations in 
Egypt promised since the end of the war 
for both Cairo and Alexandria have again 
been delayed. Sizable orders for equip- 
ment had been placed with Belgian 
plants, but the refusal of Belgium to ac- 
cept sterling payment forced the cancel- 
ing of many import licenses involved and 
a shifting of orders to English suppliers. 
Delivery times have thus been indefinite- 
ly postponed and installation schedules 
disrupted. 

In connection with Egypt’s rural tele- 
phone development scheme, tenders were 
to be requested in the third quarter of 
1948 for three new automatic exchanges 
of about 2,000 lines each to be located in 
Suez, Zagazyg, and Ismalia. Local tele- 
phone engineers estimate a minimum of 
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5 years for completion of installation of 
basic automatic exchange systems in 
jower Egypt, with the cost for that region 
at ££5,000,000. 

Early in May, Egypt participated in a 
telephone conference with representa- 
tives of Lebanon, Syria, Transjordan, 
and Iraq. Points under discussion in- 
cluded control of the telephone line 
through Palestine to Transjordan, a pro- 
posal to unify the type of telephone 
equipment used by Arab countries, and 
rates for communication between Egypt 
and Lebanon. 

In April, the Egyptian Council of Min- 
jsters approved the cancellation of a 
special charge of 50 percent which had 
been previously imposed on rates for 
telephone messages between Egypt and 
the Sudan. 


England Starts Building 
New Transmitting Station 


A site has been obtained for a new 
transmitting station near Norwich, 
Norfolk, in England and the construction 
of the station has begun. This new sta- 
tion, Which will supersede the existing 
1-kilowatt transmitting station in Nor- 
wich, will radiate the Midland Home 
Service program with a power of 5 kilo- 
watts on 296.2 meters (1013 kc/s), and 
will give improved reception of this pro- 
gram in the Norwich area. 

The site is 41% miles east of Norwich, in 
open country on the Acle-Great Yar- 
mouth road, close to Great Plumstead 
Lodge. The transmitter building, whose 
design has been carefully chosen to har- 
monize with its surroundings, will be 
constructed of brick. A directional aerial 
system will be used consisting of two 
mast radiators, each 126 feet high, 

At this early stage in the construction 
of the new station, it is not possible to 
give a reliable date on which it will come 
into service. 


Spanish Shipping Firm 
Doubles Working Capital 


It was recently decided to double the 
present working capital of the Com- 
pahia Transmediterranea of Spain. 
This company is the most important of 
the navigation companies operating be- 
tween peninsular Spain and its insular 
and colonial territories. The fleet of 42 
ships which fly the house flag has a total 
gross tonnage of approximately 90,000, 
or 9 percent of Spain’s 1,000,000 tons of 
merchant shipping. The line therefore 
ranks among the three largest in the 
Spanish merchant marine. 

The company has a contract with the 
State giving it a monopoly of the regular 
passenger service on the routes connect- 
ing Spain with its oversea possessions. 

In addition, there are interinsular and 
intercolonial services of a regular and ir- 
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Postal Developments in Mexico Outlined 
By LEE B. DouGias, American Embassy, Mexico City 


For the last quarter of a century, practically no improvements have been effected in 
Mexico’s postal system. The population of the Federal District alone has increased 
from half a million to two and one-half million inhabitants, and the volume of mail 
handled in the Republic has risen from 200,000,000 pieces annually to 800,000,000, with 
no corresponding expansion of facilities or personnel in the Post Office Department. 
At the beginning of 1947, a serious situation existed in which a residue of more than 
100,000 pieces of mail had accumulated in the Post Office in Mexico City which could 
not be handled by reason of lack of facilities and personnel. 

Early in 1947, President Aleman appointed a commission of Mexican postal experts 
to study the problem. This commission, in collaboration with United States postal ex- 
perts, investigated the situation and in November submitted its report and recommenda- 
tions for the rehabilitation of Mexico’s system. As a result of this investigation, 83 new 
post offices and postal agencies have been opened throughout the Republic during the 
past 18 months. Personnel has been increased about 60 percent. Mexico’s postal sys- 
tem at present consists of the following: 


PRUE NE Ns bakin ies creche geminata 890 
BPMN OE ORNONN e ooi oee cs cactivaieeinee ack enaeniien 63 
I CN iia id ao an scenes ngs Danaea a 2, 493 
Mobile units (on railways, etc.) _...---- RS AEE EN 114 
PRN RCI NOIR asia sc a cedar alee celcamacinen 26 
Clines: f0r iOS: GIS OF CAMs inc nndcescdsns ct peaemeon 1, 594 


The major portion of the work of rehabilitation of the postal system is being carried 
out in the Federal District, where the Post Office Department is located. Thirteen of 
the 83 new post offices opened in Mexico were located in the Federal District, and, as 
soon as they can be constructed, 11 additional offices will be opened in Mexico City, 
which has been divided into 31 postal zones for the more efficient distribution and 
delivery of mail. 

Plans have been approved by the President for the remodeling of the interior of 
the Palacio Postal (the main post-office building in Mexico City and the offices of the 
Post Office Department of Mexico) to furnish 77,500 square feet of additional space 
and to allow for the installation of 10,000 additional post-office boxes, which will bring 
the total of these in the Federal District to 312,000. A bank to issue postal money orders 
has already been installed in the Palacio Postal, and, when the remodeling of the build- 
ing is completed, there will be ample space for offices, distribution centers, and storage. 
It is expected that this work will be completed within the next 6 months. 

The post office at Mexico’s largest railway terminal, Buenavista, is being completely 
reconditioned and modernized to handle the enormous volume of surface mail received 
there. A post office is being installed at the Mexico City Central Airport to take care 
of air mail arriving in Mexico. Tests are being made of a helicopter to carry mail between 
the Post Office Department and the Mexico City Airport, and it is expected that this 
service will be started soon. 

The backlog of mail mentioned earlier in this discussion has now been cleared up, and 


in Mexico City. 





there has been a noticeable improvement in the efficiency and regularity of mail service 








regular character. The state contract, 
while obliging the company to furnish 
these services, also guarantees to reim- 
burse any operating deficits that may be 
incurred. 


London-Brussels Telephone 
Service Expansion Reported 


Additional telephone facilities between 
London and Brussels were recently pro- 
vided when a new cable was laid from 
St. Margaret’s Bay, Kent, to La Panne, 
on the Belgian coast. The cable con- 
sists of two concentric copper tubes 
round a copper core, insulated by poly- 
ethylene and suitably protected. When 
in full use the service will be capable of 
carrying 216 simultaneous conversations. 

The cable is identical in all respects 
with the one laid to the Netherlands 
last year except that its over-all length 
is less. The lower over-all attenuation 
will enable it to work up to 2048 kc/s 
without submarine repeaters and will 
give 216 circuits. 


Australian Water Systems 


An estimated A£296,000 will be spent 
by the Australian State Rivers and Water 
Supply Commission this year for main- 
tenance and new projects. This is 
A£89,000 more than was spent last year 
for these purposes. 


Cuba Issues Regulations 
Concerning Radio Amateurs 


Cuba has issued decrees containing new 
regulations for the service of Radio 
Amateurs in that country. The new 
regulations resulted from the Govern- 
ment’s recognition that this phase of 
radio is no longer looked upon as a mere 
pastime but as a training field where 
citizens prepare themselves to establish, 
operate, develop, and perfect national 
and international radio communications. 

The decrees are avfilable for consulta- 
tion in the Transportation and Com- 
munications Branch, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce. 
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Electric Development Policy 
Announced by Indian Province 


The government of West Bengal, 
India—the Commerce, Labour and In- 
dustry Department—has announced its 
policy with regard to the development of 
electricity in the Province, according to 
reports received by the American Con- 
sulate General at Calcutta. Following 
are the main points: 

(1) Options existing under any license to 
acquire an undertaking will, as a general 
rule, be exercised when they arise, provided 
eficient and economic operation can be 
assured to the public; 

(2) The development of electricity supply 
in areas outside the existing licensed areas 
will be actively pursued as far as possible as a 
state or quasi-state enterprise, and 

(3) Licenses may be granted to private in- 
dividuals for supplying current to isolated 
towns which have no early prospect of com- 
ing under the proposed State Regional Sys- 
tem. 


In pursuance of the above policy the 
government of West Bengal has for the 
present decided to consider applications 
from private individuals for licenses for 
supply of electricity to Contai, Siliguri, 
Rampurhat, Tarakeswar, Ghatal, Hili, 
Jangipur, Arambag, Alipur-Duar, Ja- 
muria, Balurghat, Jhargram Kandi, and 
English Bazar. 

Intending parties, in their own inter- 
est, are advised that before submitting 
formal applications for licenses under 
the Indian Electricity Rules they should 
first submit an informal application to 
the government—Department of Com- 
merce, Labour, and Industry—intimating 
their intention to take out a license, and 
giving substantial proof of their finan- 
cial and technical resources. They 
should submit formal applications only 
after they have been selected by the gov- 
ernment for the purpose after due con- 
sideration of the particulars furnished 
by them. 


Yugoslavia Outlines Plans 
for Hydroelectric Power 


The following official information on 
hydroelectric power development in 
Yugoslavia is extracted from a speech 
delivered on September 5, 1948, by Nikola 
Petrovic, Federal Minister of Electro- 
Economy, and given on the occasion of 
the official inauguration of the first gen- 
erating set of the new power plant at 
Maribor Otok, Slovenia: 


The Maribor Otok power plant, when com- 
pleted, will have a capacity of 54,000 kilo- 
watts. It is to consist of three units of 18,- 
000 kilowatts each, the first of which was 
placed in operation during August of this 
year. Work on the project was started dur- 
ing the German occupation. The Germans 
completed about 30 percent of construction, 
but when they left Yugoslavia they destroyed 
or removed what they could. The present 
Yugoslav Government has been working on 
the project since 1946. Generators and tur- 
bines were ordered from abroad and assem- 
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bled in Yugoslavia. The first turbine was 
assembled in 182 days, against the manu- 
facturer’s estimate of 294 days, and weighs 
345 tons. The first generator was assembled 
in the “Rade Koncar” electrical works at 
Zagreb in 225 days, against the manufac- 
turer’s estimate of 450 days, and weighs 230 
tons. It is officially described as the “largest 
ever built in Central Europe.” The Maribor 
Otok unit is the first large new electric plant 
to be placed in operation under the Five- 
Year Plan. 

There are 22 other hydroelectric power 
plants currently under construction through- 
out Yugoslavia. At least six of them are to 
be larger than Maribor Otok. They are at 
or near Jablanica (on the Neretva River in 
Bosnia-Hercegovina), Mavrovo (on the Var- 
dar River in Macedonia), Zvornik (on the 
Drina River between Serbia and Bosnia- 
Hercegovina), Kolubara (on the Kolubara 
River in Serbia, Kokanj (on the Lasva River 
in Bosnia-Hercegovina), and Vinodol (near 
Treblje, Croatia). 

The Maribor Otok plant, when finally com- 
pleted, will be larger than any prewar hydro- 
electric plant in Yugoslavia, with the excep- 
tion of the “Tito” plant near Split (62,000 
kilowatts). The other large prewar electric 
plants are the “Fala” hydroelectric plant on 
the Drava River Near Maribor, Slovenia 
(38,000 Kilowatts); the hydroelectric plant at 
Trbovije on the Sava River in Slovenia (36,- 
000 kilowatts), arfd the thermo-electric plant 
at Belgrade (30,000 kilowatts). 

The largest postwar unit to be completed 
in Yugoslavia prior to the installation of the 
first unit at Maribor Otok last month is that 
now Known as “Boris Kovacevic,” finished in 
1947. 


Shipping Firm’s European 
Operation Nearing Normal 


The Cunard White Star Line is re- 
turning to something like normal in the 
company’s European organization, and 
offices are now operating in Paris, Cher- 
bourg, Lucerne, Rome, Vienna, Prague, 
Warsaw, Oslo, Copenhagen, and Ham- 
burg, according to reports reaching the 
American Consulate at Liverpool. Ac- 
tive general agencies are operating in 
Brussels, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, Stockholm, and a number of other 
European cities. Some of these offices 
and agencies have been functioning for 
a considerable time, but those at Vienna 
and Warsaw are only getting into their 
Stride. The first passengers to go for- 
ward from Austria and Poland embarked 
either for the United States or Canada 
in July 1948. 

A certain amount of work is still to be 
done before the company’s European or- 
ganization can return to its prewar 
strength. 


Netherlands Indies Plans 
To Raise Power Capacity 


The Information Service of the 
Netherlands Indies Government has is- 
sued details concerning a project for in- 
creasing the irrigated land area of Java, 
improving the water supply, and increas- 
ing the electric and water-power capacity 
of theisland. Asa result of study by the 
Department of Irrigation and Recon- 


struction, a plan, tentatively known as 
the Federal Welfare Plan “Java,” hag 
been projected and is being studied. It 
consists of the following: 

1. Improvement in irrigation in the ep, 
tire plain of Northern West-Java; 

2. Improvement in the water-control SYs- 
tem in the territory around the inlang 
Kinder Sea; 

3. Construction of hydraulic works in the 
drainage area; 

4. Improvement in the supply of drinx. 
ing water for Batavia; combatting the ing. 
dence of malaria north of Batavia; improy. 
ing the sewerage system of Batavia; Supply. 
ing fresh water for industrial purposes for 
the district around Priok, outside Batavia, 

5. Construction and improvement of the 
waterway from the Cheribon district to the 
district of Bantam; 

6. Draining the inundated area of the 
lower Tjitaroem River. 

The estimated cost of the reservoirs js 
25,000,000 guilders; the electrohydraulic 
works connected with these reservoirs, 
40,000,000 guilders; the waterworks ip 
the northern plain, 50,000,009 guilders: 
and improvement of the Kinder Sea, 
about 25,000,000 guilders. The complete 
plan, of which the above forms about 
one-third, will cost an estimated 340, 
000,000 guilders. 


Pakistan Coordinates 
Engineering Activities 


A Central Engineering Authority has 
been set up by the Pakistan Government 
for the purpose of coordinating the en- 
gineering activities of the Provinces and 
States in water control, electric power, 
drainage, irrigation, and inland naviga- 
tion. The new organization takes over 
the functions of the Electrical Commis- 
sioner, the Central Technical Power 
Board, and the Central Waterways, Irri- 
gation, and Navigation Commission. 


Postal Service in 
Colony of Mauritius 


The postal facilities of the British 
Coiony of Mauritius (island in the In- 
dian Ocean) were extended in 1947, ac- 
cording to the Annual Report of the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department. 
Postal Agencies were opened at the out- 
lying localities of Triolet, Plaine des 
Papayes, Piton, Lalmatie, La Caverne, 
Plaine Magnien, and Surinam, and two 
postal agencies, which had been closed 
about 20 years ago, were reopened at 
Sebastopol and Olivia. In addition 
house-to-house delivery was started at 
the above places and at Goodlands, Cap 
Malheureux, Grand River South-East, 
Grand Sable, and Mare d’Albert. Wher- 
ever it is possible delivery is expedited 
by the use of bicycles. Telegraph serv- 
ice is not available at the new postal 
agencies. 

The number of post offices and postal 
agencies has increased to 68. The staff 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Renegotiations of certain tariff concessions in the general 
agreement on tariffs and trade granted by Brazil, Cey- 


lon, Cuba, and Pakistan 


As was indicated in a Department of 
State press release of September 22, 
1948 (No. 766), it was decided at the Sec- 
ond Session of the Contracting Parties to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade held at Geneva from August 16 to 
September 14 that, because of special 
problems facing Brazil, Ceylon, Cuba, and 
Pakistan, certain tariff concessions 
granted by these countries to the other 
contracting parties would be the subject 
of renegotiations. 

The purpose of these renegotiations is 
to reach agreement upon adjustments in 
the rates of duty on the items which are 
listed below for each country. The re- 
negotiations are to be carried out initially 
between the pairs of countries chiefly in- 
terested in the particular concessions in- 
volved. However, any modifications in 
the schedules of tariff concessions of 
these four countries agreed upon during 
such bilateral negotiations must receive 
final approval by all of the contracting 
parties. 

Any views of interested persons with 
regard to these renegotiations should be 
submitted to the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information which is the com- 
mittee established to receive views on 
trade agreement matters. Since it is 
proposed to begin initial discussions be- 
tween each of these four countries and 
the United States on products of pri- 
mary interest to the United States as 
soon as possible, it is suggested that any 
such views will be of the most value if 
submitted within the next thirty days. 
All communications on these matters 
should be addressed to: The Secretary, 
Committee for Reciprocity Information, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

The items which will be the subject of 
renegotiation are given below. The ne- 
gotiations may also include considera- 
tion of new concessions on products not 
now in the respective schedules of any 
of the four countries or additional con- 
cessions on products already in such 
schedules. 


Brazil—Schedule I 


For an interim period extending to De- 
cember 15, 1948, the contracting parties 
decided that Brazil might apply rates of 
duty on three items in Schedule III not to 
exceed the rates indicated below: 
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Maxi- 


Brazilian 
tariff Description of products mum 
item No. rate 
98/3 | Milk in powder, tablets or other 
state, with or without sugar 
1K 2. 60 
545/3 Ex | Almanacs and calendars: Loose, 
| brochured, boarded or bound | 
in paper-covered binding with | 
cloth or leather backs... L. K-. 0. 84 
1530 Ex | Penicillin, pure ; 25% 
| ad valo- 
} rem 


While these maximum rates are higher 
than those specified in Schedule ITI, in 
the case of both powdered milk and peni- 
cillin the rates do not exceed those in 
effect prior to the effective date of the 
General Agreement. During the period 
prior to December 15, negotiations are to 
take place for the purpose of arriving at 
concessions which would compensate for 
adjustments in the rates of duty on these 
items. Pending conclusion of these ne- 
gotiations Brazil will not increase exist- 
ing rates of duty on a number of other 
items which are lower than the maxi- 
mum which is permitted by the Agree- 
ment. 


Ceylon—Schedule VI 

In signing the Protocol of Provisional 
Application of the General Agreement on 
June 29, 1948, Ceylon qualified its signa- 
ture by indicating that because of special 
difficulties facing that country it could 
not give effect to many of the tariff con- 
cessions listed in both Parts I and II of 


Cuban tariff item 


VO, 


Cotton and manufactures thereof: 
Ribbons, braids and galloons not for ornamental purposes, but for | $0.24 per kg. 


127-A 


Description of products 


Schedule VI. At the Second Session, the 
contracting parties considered that such 
a reservation came within the meaning 
of Article XXIII—Nullification or Im- 
pairment—of the General Agreement 
and, on receiving from Ceylon an ex- 
pression of willingness to renegotiate 
with regard to these tariff concessions, 
recommended that such renegotiations 
take place between the contracting par- 
ties concerned not later than during the 
tariff negotiations which are scheduled 
to begin in April 1949. Generally United 
States interest relates only to items in- 
cluded in Part I of Schedule VI. So far 
as Part I of Schedule VI is concerned 
the renegotiations will involve all items 
except the following: 


Ceylon tariff | 


them No Description of products 





e's. _..| Bran and pollard. 
: _.| Butter, frozen or tinned. 
: Milk foods (to include malted milks). 
Milk, fresh or refrigerated, preserved, 
condensed or sterilized, sweetened or 
unsweetened (including milk pow- 
der). 
_| Asphalt. 
| Raw wool. 
| Seeds for agricultural and horticultural 
purposes. 
Packing and wrapping paper (other 
than for lining tea chests, tea packets 
and dessicated cocoanut chests). 
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IIT R 16 (ii) 


III U 46 Reconstruction or imitation, precious 
and semi-precious stones (artificial 
or synthetic). 

IV 10 Sheep, live. 


Unclassified Wall board of wood fibre. 


Cuba—Schedule IX 


At the first session of the contracting 
parties which was held in Havana last 
March, Cuba requested renegotiations 
with regard to six items in Schedule IX. 
Response to this request was deferred 
until the Second Session at which time 
the United States, the country primarily 
interested in these items, undertook to 
begin renegotiations with regard to them 
in return for adequate compensation. 
The six items are as follows: 


Present rate of 
duty to U. 8. 


finishing clothing and other made-up articles, or for manufacturing | 
reins, bridles, cinches and footwear, including ‘“‘alpargatas’’ (twine- 


soled sandals). 


Knit fabrics of rayon, nylon and other similar synthetic yarns: 


(Part of) 137-F 


Stockings, nvlon 
Trimmings, g 


illoons, ribbons and other articles made of rayon, nylon and | 
other similar synthetie or artificial yarns: 
Ribbons, braids and galloons, not for ornamental purposes, for finish- 
ing clothing and other made-up articles and for manufacturing reins, 
bridles, cinches and footwear, including ‘‘alpargatas”’ 


Trimmings for ornamental purposes, such as tassels, fringes and figured 


3.30 per kg. 


0.34 per kg. 


(twine-soled 


| 1.19 per kg. 


or open-work braids, or with spangles or beading, and fancy ribbons 


Tires of rubber or synthetic rubber, or of these materials combined with | 


142-E 
sandals) 
142-F _. 
and galloons. 
fabrics, for all kinds of vehicles, and inner tubes: 
314-B Hollow tires 
314-C _ Inner tubes 


Pakistan—Schedule XV 


The partition of India took place dur- 
ing the negotiation of the General 
Agreement at Geneva last year and the 
tariff concessions contained in Schedule 
XV were negotiated by India on behalf of 


0.25 per kg. 
0.265 per kg. 


Pakistan. On further study it appeared 
to Pakistan that the concessions granted 
in Schedule XV were not in balance with 
those received by it. Hence, Pakistan 
requested renegotiations with regard to 
the following six items: 
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| 
Tariff item No. 


Description of products 


Rate of duty 





| | ie 


0S SEE A eee 
i | Textile manufactures, the following articles when made wholly or mi sinly 





50% ad val. 


of any of the cotton fabrics specified in Item No. 48 (3), namely: 
Cross-stitch, drawn-thread or otherwise embroidere 1d bed sheets; bed Do. 
spreads; bolster cases; counterpanes; cloths, table; cloths, tray; | 
covers, bed; covers, table; dusters; glass-cloths; handkerchiefs; nap- | 
kins; pillow cases; pillow slips; scarves; shirts; shawls; sacks (cot- | 


49 (2) _. wae. 
Ex 60 (3) _- ...--| Glass beads and false pearls-- 
> 2. ee | Complete wireless receivers 


valves. 
| Combination radio-phonographs. - 


ton); towels and umbrella coverings. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Electric valves specially de signed for wireless reception instruments. A Do. 
Component parts of wireless reception instruments other than electric Do. 


| 


54% ad val. 


79_. _.......-| Musical instruments and parts thereof, all sorts and records for talking 50% ad val. 


machines. 


Of these items the United States is pri- 
marily interested in camphor and wire- 
less receivers. Czechoslovakia, which 
had the primary interest in glass beads 
and false pearls has already indicated its 
willingness to permit Pakistan to delete 


| 


this item from Schedule XV. Unless ob- 
jections were received from any of the 
contracting parties by October 10, Pakis- 
tan is authorized to make such deletion. 
The United States has little or no trade 
with Pakistan in this item, 
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of employees numbered 258 in 1947, in- 
cluding 36 postal agents. 

Since communication by sea was irreg- 
ular and it was ascertained that transit 
of mails to and from the United Kingdom 
via Durban was more expeditious than 
via Mombasa, advantage was taken of the 
former route. There were 52 arrivals of 
mail by air and 173 by sea. European 
mails were received by 22 steamers of 
which five came direct from the United 
Kingdom. 

Except on one occasion the weekly air 
service by Air France was regular. Air 
mails from the United Kingdom, which 
until August 1947 were sent a découvert 
to Paris, are now being sent in direct 
closed bags. The number of articles sent 
by air in 1947 shows an increase of 50 
percent over the figures for 1946. The 
increase is reflected in the sale of stamps 
which reached the record amount of 
584,787 rupees against 457,050 for the 
year 1946. (1 rupee=$0.3047.) 

In June 1947, the air postage rates for 
the United Kingdom were reduced from 
85 cents to 75 cents per 10 grams, and 
the postage on air letters addressed to 
His Majesty’s Forces serving overseas was 
reduced from 35 cents to 20 cents. 

Other statistics are: 2,632 packets were 
received by air and submitted to the 
Customs for examination; from 16 bags 
before the war, the volume of mails from 
America has increased to 100 bags on a 
monthly average; the expansion of the 
parcel service is reflected by an increase 
of 7,546 parcels over the number for the 
preceding year. 

Direct exchange of parcel mail with 
France is still suspended. 
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Nothwithstanding the division of India 
into two separate States, money-order 
transactions with Pakistan are carried 
out through India. 

The value of the telegraphic money- 
order transactions with the United King- 
dom, the Union of South Africa, India, 
Seychelles, and Rodriguez decreased. 

Owing to shortage of materials, tele- 
phonic communication with the remote 
localities of Chamarel and Old Grand 
Port has not as yet been restored. 


Present Telegraph Facilities 
To Be Expanded in Venezuela 


The Venezuelan Minister of Commun1- 
cations announced recently that 33 new 
telegraph offices would shortly be opened 
throughout Venezuela and that 4,200 
miles of telegraph lines would be entirely 
replaced, or nearly one-half of the na- 
tion’s total lineage of 8,800 miles. 

The Minister stated that the repair of 
existing telegraph facilities was essen- 
tial at this time and was being made to 
enable present telegraph services to be 
carried on efficiently until such time as 
the long-range expansion program to be 
undertaken by the Swedish Ericsson 
company is initiated. 

He also said that $106,000 would be ex- 
pended for the modernization of radio 
communication services between Caracas 
and New York. 





ae 
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19,197,000 pounds. Other principal des. 
tinations for Southern Rhodesia fiye. 
cured leaf were Australia, 3,254.99 
pounds; Egypt, 1,502,000 pounds; and the 
Union of South Africa, 594,000 pounds, 
During the three seasons—1943-44 
through 1945-46—exports of flue-cureg 
tobacco averaged 29,262,000 pounds each 
year. This was slightly more than the 
quantity shipped abroad during the firg 
4 months of the current marketing seg. 
son, 

Most exports of Turkish leaf during 
the April—July 1948 period were destineg 
to the United States, Denmark, and the 
United Kingdom. Other less important 
purchasers were Argentina, Canada, and 
Belgium. 


Waxes 


CARNAUBA-WAX PRODUCTION AND Exports, 
BraAZIL 


Production of carnauba wax in Brazil 
in the 1947-48 crop year is estimated at 
10,000 metric tons, which is considered 
normal, although smaller than the 
amounts collected in the two preceding 
years. Exports totaled 8,387 tons in 1941, 
compared with 10,019 tons in 1946 and 
9,432 tons in 1945. In the period 1939- 
46, 84 percent of all exports of carnatba 
wax went to the United States and most 
of the remainder to the United Kingdom, 

Because of reduced demand, exports in 
the first half of 1947 fell much below nor- 
mal. The high price level prevailing at 
the end of 1946 competition from syn- 
thetic products, and greater use in the 
United States of waxes from other areas 
are considered the chief causes of the de- 
cline in exports. 

The recent carnalba-wax crisis and 
increased production abroad of synthetic 
waxes has caused much concern over 
the long-range future of the industry. 
To assist producers in meeting the grow- 
ing competition, the Ministry of Agri- | 
culture has recommended to the export- 
ing States the establishment of an im- 
proved system of grading. 

Reports from producing areas indicate 
that because of excessive rains the yields 
of wax per tree in the 1948—49 season 
probably will be less than in 1947-48. 





Cleveland As a World 
Port—Activity on Upgrade 
(Continued from p. 6) 


tive areas in the United States, for both 
industry and agriculture. 

As other peoples of the world come 
to Cleveland, following the trail blazed 


by the descendants of the first seamen 
to reach America, the cranes and meé- 
chanical dock equipment will be wait- 
ing to load and unload their holds. 

Cleveland will not only ship and re- 
ceive for its own industry but will become 
a clearing house for the humming Mid- 
dle West to the entire world. 
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Reparations News 


J, Fina, Due DaTE FOR ALLOCATION OF 
GERMAN REPARATIONS PLANTS 


The Inter-Allied Reparations Agency 
has announced that 12 German war and 
industrial plants containing general- 
purpose equipment adaptable for peace- 


—_—_— 


Serial number Plant 


Grovr I 
109 B/S/33-- Rheinmetall-Borsig A. G Due 
1210 B/S/426 Kriegsmarine Arsenal Kiel 
2145.- Remynolwerke 
2154... Knoll Lud 
2274 Uhrenfabrik Villigen Kaiser 
9356... Montanwerke Walter 
, = Saba 
2383... Morat Josef Kise 
2378 Badurle Tobias 

Grovr Il 
2157. I. G. Farben 


Farben Lud 


2162 I. G 


Inventories May Be Examined: The 
official inventories, listing and describing 
the equipment available for allocation in 
these plants, may be examined in the 
European Branch, Office of International 
Trade. 

Expressions of Interest Invited: This 
announcement does not constitute an 
offer of sale. Pursuant to the German 
reparations program, the Inter-Allied 
Reparation Agency will allocate these 
plants among its 18 member Western 
Allied Nations, including the United 
States. These allocations are made on 
the basis of requests for allocation sub- 
mitted by the governments of the respec- 
tive nations. As a guide to this Govern- 
ment in determining whether any re- 
quests should be submitted on behalf of 
the United States, American business 
firms and citizens are invited to express 
any interest which they may have in the 
possible purchase of any of these plants. 
Plants in Groups I and II have not been 
announced in previous Reparations News 
items as available for reparation. The 
due date below represents the final op- 
portunity for the United States to submit 
requests for allocation on behalf of Amer- 
ican firms and citizens. 

Expressions of interest, accompanied 
by justifying data, should be forwarded 
to the European Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., and must 
be received by November 12, 1948, for 
Group I. The due date for Group II 
has not yet been established and will be 
announced at a later date. 

For further information concerning 
expressions of interest, disposal pro- 
cedure or inspection of plants, refer to 


October 30. 1948 


Bendorf 


Villingen 
Tubingen 
Villingen 


St. Georgen 


Oppau. 


time production will be allocated as rep- 
aration among the Western Allied Na- 
tions, including the United States, in the 
near future, according to information 
received by the Office of Internationa] 
Trade, Department of Commerce. These 
plants are as follows: 


| 
Location Description 





} 


sseldorf-Derendorf| Plant, for the production of parts for 
aircraft and other armaments. 
Plant, for the maintenance of naval 
equipment. 
..| Red lead; paints (whole plant). 
| Alkaloids; plant extracts and synthetic 
products (total plant, war-damaged). 
Clock and watch making. 
Tools and detachable parts. 
Electronic equipment (40% plant). 
Clock and watch making. 
Clock and watch making (50% plant). 


wigshafen 


nbach 


Formaldehyde (parts of shops includ- 
ing eight complete units and four 
incomplete units). 

Hexamethylene diamine (part plant, 
including a hydrogenation furnace). 


wigshafen 


Reparations News item in Forericn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY issue of May 3, 1947, or 
communicate with the European Branch, 





Plant Location 


Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


II. CORRECTION 


Delete the following plant from the 
Reparations News Circular of Septem- 
ber 24, 1948; 2150—I. G. Farben, Ludwigs- 
hafen; auxiliary products for textiles 
and leather (part plant). This plant 
will be announced again at a later date, 
and a new due date will be established 
for it. 


Additional Reparations News 


I. FrnaL Due DATE FOR ALLOCATION OF 
GERMAN REPARATIONS PLANTS 


The Inter-Allied Reparations Agency 
has announced that six German war 
and industrial plants containing general- 
purpose equipment adaptable for peace- 
time production will be allocated as repa- 
ration among the Western Allied Na- 
tions, including the United States, in the 
near future, according to information re- 
ceived by the Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce. These 
plants are as follows: 





Serial No. Description 
es fiers ne ADEE Ve nee ee em 
Group lI 
1030... e | Heeresmunitionsanstalt...| Grosleben ueber Helmstedt.| Plant, for production of shells. 
B/S/326 and amend- | 
ment. } 
Grovr II 
; | , 
| ee | Torpedo-Versuchs-Anstalt.| T/V. A. North, Eckern- | Plant, for development and testing of 
B/S/446 | foerde-Bordy. | torpedoes. : 
1489_ | Ruhrstahl A. G | Witten-Ruhr-_-- | Part plant, comprising equipment for 
B/S/252 | | | production of hydraulic pumps and 
turbines, metalworking machine 
; : tools. ; 
1832 Deicke & Kopperschmidt.| Hamburg. -- Plant, for production of boilers, tank 
B/S/482 } | _ work, and pipe lines. 
1835 Menck & Hambrock | Hamburg-Altona Part plant, comprising part of the 
B/8/488 G.m. b. H. equipment for construction of equip- 
| | ment for building and road construc- 
| tion. 
1841 Accumulatoren Fabrik | Hannover-Stoecken Part plant, comprising the section for 
B/S /408 A. i. the production of alkaline accumu- 


Inventories May be Examined: The of- 
ficial inventories, listing and describing 
the equipment available for allocation in 
these plants, may be examined in the 
European Branch, Office of International 
Trade. 

Expressions of Interest Invited: This 
announcement does not constitute an of- 
fer of sale. Pursuant to the German 
reparations program, the Inter-Allied 
Reparation Agency will allocate these 
plants among its 18 member Western Al- 
lied Nations, including the United States. 
These allocations are made on the basis 
of requests for allocation submitted by 
the governments of the respective na- 
tions. As a guide to this Government in 
determining whether any requests should 
be submitted on behalf of the United 
States, American business firms and citi- 
zens are invited to express any interest 


lators and part of the section for the 
production of lead acid accumulators. 


which they may have in the possible 
purchase of any of these plants. Plants 
in Group II have not been announced in 
previous Reparations News items as 
available for reparation. The due date 
below represents the final opportunity 
for the United States to submit requests 
for allocation on behalf of American 
firms and citizens. 

Expressions of interest, accompanied 
by justifying data, should be forwarded 
to the European Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., and must 
be received by November 1, 1948, for 
Group I, and November 24, 1948, for 
Group II. 





A leather factory in Taiwan, China, 
suspended operations in September be- 
cause of the lack of tannin. 
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National Foreign Trade Convention Starting 
November 8, Promises To Be Notable Suc- 
cess, With Wide-Ranging Program 


The central theme of the Thirty-Fifth 
National Foreign Trade Convention will 
be “Private Enterprise Can Do the 
World’s Job.” Delegates engaged in a 
cross section of foreign-trade interests 
in all parts of the country have been reg- 
istering for the meeting which will be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City, November 8-10. 

On Monday morning November 8 the 
convention will be called to order by 
Eugene P. Thomas, president of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, who has 
been a leader at each annual foreign- 
trade convention since the establishment 
of the Council at the first convention in 
Washington in 1914. Chairman of the 
opening session will be E. F. Johnson, 
general counsel, Standard Oil Co. (N. J.). 

Speakers at this session will include 
Thomas I. Parkinson, chairman, New 
York Convention Committee and presi- 
dent, The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States; Mayor Wil- 
liam O’Dwyer; C. R. Smith, chairman of 
the Board, American Airlines, Inc.; and 
Charles Sawyer, Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Americas Luncheon Session on 
November 8 will be under the chairman- 
ship of Curtis E. Calder, chairman of the 
board, Electric Bond & Share Co. The 
speaker will be Thomas Dudley Cabot. 
president, United Fruit Co., Boston. 

A session on international finance will 
be held the afternoon of November 8. 
The chairman will be Russell G. Smith, 
executive vice president, Bank of Amer- 
ica N. T. & S. A., San Francisco, and the 
speakers will be Allan Sproul, president, 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and 
John J. McCloy, president, International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, Washington. William R. Strelow, 
vice president, Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York, will serve as discussion leader 
of a forum on current international 
banking and financial operations. A 
panel of bankers experienced in foreign 
trade will participate in the discussion. 

The Education Session will be held 
Monday evening under the chairman- 
ship of James S. Carson, chairman, 
NFTC Foreign Trade Education Com- 
mittee and vice president, American & 
Foreign Power Co. Speakers of national 
prominence will discuss the general 
theme of “How Can American Education 
Promote International Understanding?” 
Panel participants in this Education Ses- 
sion will include J. M. Cowan, director, 
Division of Modern Languages, Cornell 
University; Col.. Finley P. Dunne, Jr., 
secretary and treasurer, American Insti- 
tute of Foreign Trade, Phoenix, Ariz.; 
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Alvin C. Eichholz of the World Affairs 
Council of Northern California, and John 
N. Glidden, director, Personnel Planning 
and Training, General Motors Overseas 
Operations. 

Speakers at a general session Tuesday 
morning, November 9, will develop the 
convention’s central theme “Private 
Enterprise Can Do the World’s Job.” 
The chairman will be Sydnor Oden, vice 
president, Anderson, Clayton & Co., 
Houston, and one of the speakers will be 
John L. McCaffrey, president, Inter- 
national Harvester Company, Chicago. 
Wheeler McMillen, editor-in-chief, Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia, will also be a 
speaker. Still another speaker at this 
session will be Clinton S. Golden, ECA 
Labor Adviser. 

William P. Hunt, chairman, NFTC 
China Committee, and chairman of Wil- 
liam Hunt & Co., Inc., will be chairman 
of the Far East Luncheon Session Tues- 
day. The speaker will be Charles L. 
Stillman, consultant on China to the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
and vice president and treasurer of 
Time, Inc. 

A forum session on the problems of 
United States direct investments abroad 
will take place the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 9. The aim of the session is to help 
lay the groundwork for future action to 
improve the status of existing invest- 
ments and to encourage the flow of new 
American private capital abroad. Serv- 
ing as chairman will be Charles R. Car- 
roll, chairman, General Motors Overseas 
Operations, and chairman, NFTC Law 
Committee. 

Participants who thus far have ac- 
cepted invitations to serve on the invest- 
ment forum discussion panel are Sam G. 
Baggett, United Fruit Co., chairman, 
NFTIC Committee on the Bogota Con- 
ference; W. E. F. Bradley, Otis Elevator 
Co., chairman, NFTC Industrial Prop- 
erty Committee; Charles R. Carroll, 
General Motors Overseas Corp., chair- 
man, NFTC Law Committee; Mitchell B. 
Carroll, special counsel, NFTC Tax Com- 
mittee; Felix Dayton, International Gen- 
eral Electric Co., chairman, NFTC Tax 
Committee; Austin T. Foster, Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., chairman, NFTC Treaty 
Committee; John Lockwood, Curtis, 
Mallet-Prevost, Colt and Mosle, coun- 
sel, NFTC International Business Agree- 
ments Committee; Eldon P. King, Spe- 
cial Deputy Commissioner, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, Treasury Department; 
George H. Sibley, vice president and 
general attorney, E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
and Woodbury Willoughby, Chief, Divi- 


sion of Commercial Policy, Department 
of State. 

A second feature Tuesday afternoon 
will be the Merchandising and Advertis. 
ing Session with A. B, Sparboe, president, 
Flour Milling Division, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, as chairman, and C. 
W. Linscheid, manager of the Export Dj. 
vision of Fairbanks Morse & Co., as djs. 
cussion leader. The speakers will] by 
Dempster McIntosh, vice president, Ey. 
port Managers Club of New York and 
president, Philco International Corp., ang 
Arthur A. Kron, president, Export Ag. 
vertising Association, Inc., and vice pres. 
ident, Gotham Advertising Co. A pang 
composed of foreign traders experienced 
in export merchandising and advertising 
will participate in the discussion period, 

Henry W. Balgooyen, chairman of the 
convention’s Final Declaration Commit- 
tee and secretary, American & Foreign 
Power Co., will submit the Declaration 
to the convention Wednesday moruing, 
November 10, at the final general session, 
The members of the committee are rep. 
resentative of all sections of the country 
and are selected for their insight into 
the foreign trade and investment prob. 
lems to be treated in the Declaration, 
Chairman of this final general session 
will be Windell R. Swint, director, for- 
eign-relations department, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington. 

At the final general session, Leverett 
Saltonstall, Senator from Massachusetts, 
will speak, as will the Rev. Father Robert 
I. Gannon, S. J., president of Fordham 
University. 

The Europe Luncheon Session Novem- 
ber 10 will be under the chairmanship 
of H. J. Heinz, II, chairman, United 
States Associates of the International 
Chamber of Commerce and president, 
H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh. A. W. Rob- 
ertson, chairman of the board, Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, will be 
the speaker. 

A forum covering a wide range of cur- 
rent foreign-trade questions will be held 
Wednesday afternoon with William §. 
Swingle, executive vice president, Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, as chair- 
man. Delegates have been invited to 
submit questions in advance for this 
discussion forum which will be led by 4 
panel of representatives from business 
and Government. Subjects will include 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
operation: procurement, transportation, 
and utilization of private trade, and off- 
shore purchases; United States Export 
Controls; Foreign Import and Exchange 
Restrictions; Creation of Dollar Ex- 
change through Direct and Indirect Im- 
ports; Insurance; Transportation, and 
the Geneva General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. 

The annual World Trade Dinner the 
evening of November 10 will have 4s 
co-chairmen Mr. Parkinson and Mr. 
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a, Farley, chairman of the board, Coca- 
00n Cola Export Corp. Paul G. Hoffman, Ad- 
tis. ministrator, Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ent, inistration Washington, will be the Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8S. Department of Commerce, from 
: min : - 3 rates reported by the Federal Reserve Board. ; 
ills, speaker. The Dinner will be featured si ; 


Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Nore.—Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying 
—_— for cable transfer in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. 
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C, also by the presentation of the 1948 Cap- gested ea 
Di. tain Robert Dollar Memorial Award to | AS MK oontabie 
dis. Robert F. Loree, NFTC chairman, in Country Monetary unit ie id September ——— 
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Ex. | tothe advancement of American foreign se NE ee Sie SENSE é 
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nel | National Foreign Trade Convention have = prinee (metropolitan) “| aT ee, a 
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ing with about half of these coming from India... : Rupee. veicsswheaceninal aca: . 3016 . 3017 3017 ' 
od. | outside the New York metropolitan area. = Netherlands | See] ee eee ee 
the Delegates will attend from all sections of Norway coecas -| Krone___. ieee * 2018 - 2016 - 2016 ‘2016 ‘ 
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on Foreign, Commerce ; 7 , : 
ep. Statistical Decisions i rod Fagaga for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 
a (F. C. S. D. 69) 
b- Pursuant to Section 4 of the Admin- 
On. istrative Procedure Act, approved June declarations not later than 15 calendar 4, 5, 32 Stat. 826, 827, sec. 7, 44 Stat. 572, 
lon 11, 1946 (Public Law 404, 79th Cong., 2nd days after the date of exportation. sec. 1, 52 Stat. 8; 5 U. S. C. 22, 601, 15 
or Sess.), the Foreign Commerce Statisti- Section 30.38 (b) is amended to read U. S. C. 173, 174, 175, 176, 176a, 177, 178, 
nt cal Decision indicated below is of such as follows: 46 U.S. C. 95, 49 U. S. C. 177 (c)) 
a nature that preliminary notice and Section 30.38. Car manifests; Ship- This Decision is effective immediately 
ett hearing are deemed unnecessary. This per’s Export Declarations.— (Signed) J. C. Capt, i 
ts, decision is therefore made effective im- (b) Under provisions of the Act of Director, : 
ert mediately : March 3, 1893, no railway car containing Bureau of the Census. : 
am commodities for export will be permitted . : . 
TrTLE 15—COMMERCE to leave the United States until the car SORE ee 
m- SUBTITLE B—REGULATIONS RELATING TO manifest and Shipper’s Export Declara- (Signed) CHARLES SAWYER, 
nip COMMERCE tions have been delivered to the Col- Secretary of Commerce. 
ed Chapter I—Bureau of the Census lector of Customs; but if any declara- (F. R. Doc. 48-8921; Filed, October 7, 
ral tions are missing for rail shipments to 1948; 8:47 a.m.) 
nt, Department of Commerce Canada, immediate exportation may be ! 
b- Part 30—Foreign Trade Statistics permitted upon the filing of pro forma : 
g- ions i e.* “ i 
te | Pro Forma Declarations Reinstated for pep yamtben tse Be St i Economic Cooperation 
Delayed Filing of Export Declarations — Guce the missing declarations no later Administration 
If for Shipments by Rail to Canada than 15 calendar days after the date of 
eld Section 30.33a (b) is amended to read exportation. LoS en 
8. as follows: Section 30.40 is amended to read as ized for purchase by participating coun- 
ja Section 30.33a. Declarations for ex- follows: tries or their authorized agents or 
its | ports by railways, ferryboats, and Section 30.40. Penalty for failure to importers through trade channels. Pro- 
© | vehicles. — file Shipper’s Export Declarations for curement agencies for the remainder 
his (b) The collector shall not permit any exports by rail—The agent or employee were. 
fee Seerether vehicle inden with merchen- O'S all tramepert aap commode ena meas 
de * Seca te poncncrtgncinen gel ties into a foreign country by rail before Department of the Navy_----- 3, 482, 278 
© | States until a declaration specifying the  4¢llVering to the Collectors of Customs a a ewe 
yn, kind : oa : ‘ h the Shipper’s Export Declarations cover- 492, 726, 129 
ft. inds, quantities, and values of the mer- ing the commodities transported as re- 
ort chandise has been delivered to him by quired by law shall be liable to a penalty 
ge the shipper or his agent. However, if of $50 for each offense. Such liability Shipbuilding, automobiles, machine 
X- declarations for rail shipments to Can- shall not apply in those cases where pro tools, electrical engineering, structural 
n- ada are not delivered to the Collector of forma declarations have been filed and engineering, and mechanical engineering 
nd Customs prior to departure of such ship- a bond executed on Customs Form 7303 are among the industries to be repre- 
ffs ments from the United States, immedi- to produce the missing declarations not sented on India’s recently formed Indus- 
ate exportation may be permitted upon later than the 15th calendar day after trial Advisory Council. The purpose of 
he the filing of pro forma declaration there- the date of exportation. the Council is to assist the Government 
as for and the execution of a bond on Cus- (R. S. 161, 335, 336, 337, sec. 1, 18 Stat. in securing increased industrial produc- 
fr. toms Form 7303 to produce the missing 352, sec. 1, 27 Stat. 197, 32 Stat. 172, sec. tion and to advise on specific questions. 
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rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





Latest available quotation 











Country | Unit quoted| Typeofexchange | Approxi- 
_ - mate 
| 1946 1947 June Rate equivalent Date 
(annual) | (annual) | 1948 save |¢ aU yg | au 
currency | 
Argentine_._.| Paper peso__| Preferential. .__.__-- 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 $0. 2681 | July 7, 1948 
| oe at ee | 4. 23 4. 23 423| 4.23 | . 2364 | Do. 
ee 4.94 4.94 4.94 4. 94 | . 2024 | Do. 
Free market______- _.| 4.09 4.08 | 4.02) 4.85] . 2062 | Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano_..}| Controlled -_-_-_..-.-- | 42.42 42.42 | 42.42] 42.42] .0236 | Sept. 9, 1948 
Differential_._- ae 56. 05 56.05 | 56.05 | . 0178 Do. 
OY SO : 60.94 | 64.06 175.00 | 82.50 | . 0121 | Do. 
Deaet.-.....) Connsion....1 Oiieiel............-. 16.50 | : } i A Bg a 
Free market___.____. 19.42 | 18.72 | 18.72 | 28.72 .0534 | Oct. 4,1948 
Special free market. 20.00 | cs een = 
Chile_____- ae | Banking market. _._|_...____-- ‘aaa | 43.10 | 43.10 | 0232 | Aug. 19, 1948 
| Free market... __- 34. 86 47.95 | 153.96 | 63.50] . 0157 | Do. 
MEMS Me ccrimebereunt mee | 31.00 | 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
Colombia_-__|--.-- ae | Commercial bank___| 1.75 1.75 | 1.76] 1.76 5682 | Oct. 19,1948 
| Bank of Republic. -_-| 1.76 | 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 . 5682 Do. 
Se eae -| 21,835 2.17 2.75 2. 90 . 3448 | Sept. 30, 1948 
Costa Rica_.| Colon_.....- | Uncontrolled____.... 5. 84 6.26 | 16.71 6. 71 - 1429 | Oct. 18, 1948 
| Controlled... -...._.. 5.62 5. 67 5.67] 5.67 . 1764 Do. 
Cuba......- .. —as ib “ae me 1.00 | 1.00 1. 00 1. 00 1.0000 | Oct 1, 1948 
Ecuador..---- oe | —- Bank (offi- 14. 66 13.77 | 13.50 | 13.50 .0741 | July 26, 1948 
cial). | 
Se Ses ae 18.10 | 18.44 . 0542 Do 
Honduras_..| Lempira_...} Officia]._.........._-- | 2.04 | 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 .4902 | Oct. 1,1948 
SS ee | 4. 86 4.86 |... 46.85 1460 | Sept. 15, 1948 
Nicaragua...| Cordoba....| Official........__. 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00} 5.00 . 2000 | Sept. 9, 1948 
aE 5.49 5. 64 6.05 5. 90 . 1695 | Sept. 2, 1948 
Paraguay....| Guarani....._| Officia]...........__- | 3.12 | 3.12 | 3.12] 3.12 .3205 | Oct. 6, 1948 
le basis | 3. 25 3. 31 3. 43 3. 75 . 2666 Do. 
ee i ___.. Se 6.50 | 6. 50 6.50) 6.50} 1538 | Oct. 12, 1948 
| IESE TE i 5 12.48 | 14.30} 14.50 . 0690 Do. 
Salvador_...| Colon.......| Free--___-.----_.- | 250 2. 50 250} 250| :4000 | Oct. 1, 1948 
Uruguay....| Peso...-- CO EEE 1.90 1.90 | 1. 90 2. 21 | 4525 | Aug. 23, 1948 
| Free: 
Imports_-_-___--. 1. 90 1.90 | 1.90; 1.90 .5263 | July 2, 1948 
| Other purposes 1. 785 1. 785 : 
Venezuela__.| Bolivar__...| Controlled_._..__.- 3.35 | 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 .2985 | Oct. 1,1948 
Free IS ee 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2985 Do. 





1 Bolivia, curb rate for May; Chile, free rate for May; Costa Rica, uncontrolled rate for 
rate for August. 

2 January to August. 

’ June to December. 

4 No official quotation available since July 21, 1948. This rate is used for customs calculation 

§ June 3, 1946, to January 4, 1947. 


September; Nicaragua, curb 


EXPLANATION OF NOTES 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at the preferential, ordinary, or auction rates, according to their im- 
portance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade remittances from Argentina are effected at the free-market rate 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the controlled rate or at the differential rate (established by decree of 
October 20, 1947), according to their importance to the Bolivian economy. A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar is levied on 
sales of exchange for commercial] imports under decree of April 19, 1948. Most nontrade remittances are effected at the 
differential rate. The curb market is technically illegal 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free-market 
rate having been abolished, respectively on July 22, 1946, and February 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of November 27, 1947, 
established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 1, 1942, on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for such 
transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile——Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. (disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is the 
official rate, or at the banking market rate (established Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of the articles to 
the Chilean economy, and some nontrade transactions are effected at these rates. The free-market rate is used for 
nontrade remittances. 

Columbia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the official rate maintained by that institution, and the commercial 
bank rates vary only slightly from it. Most imports are paid for at these rates, subject to taxes ranging from 14 to 26 
percent. Payments for other imports are made at the curb rate, subject to taxes ranging from 14 to 26 percent. Remit- 
tances on account of capital may be made either at the curb rate, or in some instances for which special provision is made, 
at the official rate, but subject in both cases to a 4 percent tax. Nontrade transactions are subject to taxes ranging from 
4 to 40 percent, and only in transactions specifically provided for may exchange at the official rate be used for this purpose. 
All exchange taxes are calculated on the official rate. 

Costa Rica.—Imports are covered at the controlled rate. Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncontrolled rate. 

Ecuador.—‘‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the official rate, charges of 4 percent and | sucre per dollar on import 
permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres per dollar. ‘‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the official rate plus the 
import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 sucres per dollar. ‘‘Luxury”’ 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre-per- 
dollar charge. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate. 
5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the official rate. 

Paraguay.— Depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or at an auction 
rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 

Peru.—Most imports are paid for at the official rate, although the payment of many nonessential items is authorized 
from time to time at the free rate. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 

Uruguay.—Controlled and free rates are substantially the same for all remittances, the distinction between the free 
rate for imports and that for other purposes having been abolished July 24, 1947. 

Venez .—Controlled and free rates identical. 
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TRADE LEADs 


(Continued from p. 12) 


52. Union of South Africa—Bernard Bielskj 
(sales/indent agent), 23 End Street, p. 0. 
Box 4777, Johannesburg, wishes to represent 
United States suppliers of hard and Soft 
woods. 


Additional Foreign Visitors 


(Note.—The following information wag re. 
ceived too late to include in the Foreign 
Visitor listings.) 

53. Germany—Johannes J. Oschatz, repre. 
senting Lodenfrey Werke Muenchen, Oster. 
waldstrasse, is seeking markets in the Uniteg 
States for Lodenfrey products, such as Loden. 
coats. He will be in the United States for 
3 months. U. S. address: c/o Marathon 
Raincoat Co., 234 Fifth Avenue, New York 
N. Y. 

54. Germany—Johannes Schmitt, repre. 
senting Trappenkamp Glas- und Schmuck. 
waren G. m. b. H. (manufacturers of glass. 
ware, crystalware, jewelry, buttons). Trap. 
penkamp, is interested in reestablishing 
trade with United States firms. Also, he js 
seeking new outlets for German Gablontz 
glassware, crystalware, imitation jewelry, 
and all kinds of buttons. Mr. Schmitt states 
that orders accepted before November 15 can 
be delivered before Christmas. He will be 
in the United States until January, possibly 
longer. U.S. address: c/o Al Davis, 120 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill: or c/o Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Itinerary; 
Washington, Chicago, New York, and other 
cities as necessary. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, October 23, 1948.) 

55. Germany—Kurt Sippel, Export-Com- 
mission, Kesslerplatz 17, Nuernberg, is seek- 
ing markets for toys; also, to conduct discus- 
sions on the conclusion of export contracts. 
Scheduled for a visit of 42 days. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Associated Merchandising Corp., 
1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained only by American firms from 
this Branch and from Department of 
Commerce Field Offices. The price is $1 
a list for each country. 


Advertising Agencies and Concessionaires— 
Egypt. 

Air-Conditioning and Commercial-Refrig- 
eration Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Angola. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers—United 
Kingdom. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—lItaly. 

Attorneys—Peru. 

Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—Bahamas. 

Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—Nicaragua. 

Bakeries—El Salvador. 

Belt, Men’s, Leather or Plastic, Manufac- 
turers—Chile. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Haiti. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Uruguay. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Angola. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—British 
Malaya. 


Importers and 


Importers and 
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Candle Manufacturers—Hungary. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Cuba. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
rs—Siam. 
: Crude Botanical Drug and Raw Material 
for the Manufacture of Medicines or Phar- 


maceuticals Producers and Exporters— 
Ecuador. 
Cutlery Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Belgium. 


Dental-Supply Houses—Siam. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Austria. 

Ecclesiastical-Supply Importers and Deal- 
ers—France. 

Ecclesiastical-Supply Importers and Deal- 
ers—Uruguay. 

Fishing and Landing Net Manufacturers— 
India. 

Fishing-Net, Commercial, Manufacturers 
and Wholesalers—Denmark. 

Flooring Contractors—New Zealand. 


Freight Forwarders and Customhouse 
Brokers—Siam. 

Horse-Meat, Canned, Importers and Deal- 
ers—France. 


Hospitals—Angola. 

Hospitals—British Malaya. 

Hotels—Angola. 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 
Dealers—France. 

Machinery and Importers and Distribu- 
tors—Iran. 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings—Siam. 

Metal Tubing and/or Fitting of Metal 
Tubing or Cast Metal Fitting Producers and 
Manufacturers—France. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—aAustria. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Italy. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Haiti. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Finland. 

Motor-Bus Lines and Transport Com- 
panies—Canada. 

Palm-Kernel Growers 
Netherlands Indies. 

Prefabricated-House 
Exporters—Sweden. 

Printers of Etchings, Aquatints, and Dry- 
points—Netherlands. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—United 
Kingdom. 

Railway-Supply Houses—Norway. 

Raw-Cotton Exporters, Dealers, Brokers, 
and Agents—Norway. 

Real-Estate Agents—Hong Kong. 

Rubber Stamp and Stencil (Mimeograph) 
Manufacturers—Australia. 

Rubber Stamp and Stencil (Mimeograph) 
Manufacturers—France. 

Sugar Mills—Iran. 

Sewing-Machine Importers and Dealers— 
Angola. 

Sewing-Machine, New and Rebuilt, Im- 
porters and Dealers—Denmark. 


and Exporters— 


Manufacturers and 





Strategic Problems in 

World Trade and Measures 

Taken To Meet Them 
(Continued from p. 4) 


international trade, encouraging the eco- 
nomic development of backward areas, 
and fostering stability of production and 
employment. The Charter provides for 
the reduction or elimination of barriers 
to trade and the establishment of a mul- 
tilateral, nondiscriminatory trading sys- 
tem. It sets forth, to this end, a detailed 
code of rules which signatory govern- 
ments agree to observe. It creates a 
Specialized agency of the United Nations 
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to administer these rules and to assist in 
the settlement of disputes of an economic 
character. 

The Charter is the most comprehensive 
international agreement of an economic 
character in history. Its provisions apply 
to a wide range of matters affecting in- 
ternational trade such as tariffs and pref- 
erences, quantitative restrictions, ex- 
change controls, internal taxation and 
regulations, customs formalities, subsi- 
dies, state trading enterprises, cartels, 
and commodity agreements. It also deals 
with the protection of foreign investors, 
economic development, fair labor stand- 
ards, and the maintenance of employ- 
ment and economic activity. 

I cannot too strongly emphasize, how- 
ever, that the proposed International 
Trade Organization is not a super-state. 
It is based upon a voluntary compact 
recognizing the principle of sovereign 
equality among nations and the auton- 
omy of their respective governments. 
The Organization will be governed by a 
Conference consisting of all Members, 
none of whom has veto powers. Many 
functions of the Conference are or may 
be delegated to an Executive Board con- 
sisting of 18 members. The eight mem- 
bers of chief economic importance will 
have permanent seats on the Board, thus 
assuring a position for the United States. 

The International Trade Organization 
is designed to supplement the European 
Recovery Program. It is, however, quite 
different in form and scope. The ERP is 
concentrated on the European area; the 
ITO includes all countries which accept 
the Charter. The ERP is a temporary 
program based upon United States assist- 
ance in the form of grants and loans; the 
ITO is a continuing organization to pro- 
vide a set of rules for international trade 
and a forum for the settlement of trade 
problems. It involves no financial com- 
mitments, express or implied, by any 
country. 

In summary, the ITO Charter has one 
over-all purpose: namely, to establish 
and maintain, by mutual agreement, an 
open or multilateral system of trade be- 
tween the Members, and to expand on 
businesslike principles the trade of each 
Member with all other Members. The 
prospective success of ERP should, there- 
fore, be measurably improved by the es- 
tablishment of this Organization. Res- 
toration of the European area to a self- 
sustaining basis depends upon trade re- 
lations that will permit the continuing 
exchange of goods and services not only 
among the European countries but be- 
tween the rest of the world as well. The 
ITO thus has a direct and substantial 
bearing upon the problem of eliminat- 
ing Europe’s trade deficit and the ac- 
companying financial burden on the 
United States. Furthermore, the neces- 
sary readjustment of our own trade with 


Europe will be diminished to the extent 
that Europe can find markets in a gen- 
erally expanded level of international 
commerce. For this reason measures to 
facilitate trade between the non-Euro- 
pean countries are of the same impor- 
tance as similar measures relating to 
trade within Europe or with the United 
States. World trade, as the old saying 
goes, is all one “ball of wax.” It is there- 
fore significant that the 53 countries 
that signed the Final Act of the Habana 
Conference conduct about 95 percent of 
the world’s trade. 


Toward Stable Economic 
Relations 


THE CHARTER of ITO is also designed 
to meet the problem of maintaining 
peaceful and stable economic relations 
between countries. Its provisions deal 
at some length with the settlement of 
economic disputes between countries and 
bring the legal aspects of such disputes 
within the jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. Specifically, the 
Charter provides that if a dispute can- 
not be settled by agreement between the 
parties, any Member concerned may re- 
fer it to the Executive Board. The effec- 
tiveness of the rules of the Charter would 
suffer if a Member could violate them 
with immunity. Consequently, penalties 
are provided in certain cases where a 
Member takes action injurious to an- 
other Member. Carefully prescribed 
procedures allow an injured Member 
to complain to ITO with a view to with- 
drawing benefits from the offending 
Member. If ITO determines that the 
offending Member has breached an ob- 
ligation under the Charter, it may re- 
quest that Member to take the steps nec- 
essary to conform to its obligations. The 
Board may also release the injured Mem- 
ber from obligations or concessions 
granted to the offending Member to the 
extent that benefits under the Charter 
have been nullified or impaired. Resort 
to the International Court of Justice is 
available by a Member if it is aggrieved 
by the action of ITO in a particular case. 

These rules and machinery furnish a 
means of enforcing the Charter through 
the initiative of the Members them- 
selves. They also provide a means of 
preventing retaliatory measures and 
countermeasures from mounting up to 
proportions out of relation to the original 
injury to some Member’s commerce. 
This has been the typical result of com- 
mercial warfare in the international 
field; its recurrence must be prevented 
in the future. 

The ITO also deals with the problem 
of state trading. The Charter ap- 
proaches this difficult question by estab- 
lishing rules for the conduct of such 
enterprises in international trade. The 
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alternative approach would have been 
to prohibit the existence of state-con- 
ducted business operations, a course of 
action which would constitute a direct 
and far-reaching intervention in the do- 
mestic affairs and institutions of all 
countries. There have been criticisms of 
the Charter to the effect that state trad- 
ing operations should have been out- 
lawed. The same critics, however, usu- 
ally wish to safeguard national auton- 
omy—an objective that appears to be 
entirely inconsistent. 

The Charter adopts the practical 
course of setting limitations upon the 
freedom of governments to do what they 
please in international trade, as is now 
more or less the case, through the me- 
dium of state trading enterprises. Mem- 
bers are prohibited from allowing such 
enterprises under their control to dis- 
criminate against the trade of other 
Members. In their buying and selling 
activities, state enterprises must con- 
form to the same commercial considera- 
tions of price, quality, and the like that 
govern the operations of private firms. 
Furthermore, in making sales or pur- 
chases they must afford to other enter- 
prises adequate opportunity, in accord- 
ance with customary business practice, 
to compete for the business. Finally, 
they are subject equally with private 
enterprise to the provisions of the Char- 
ter against restrictive business practices 
in international trade. A relevant pas- 
Sage reads as follows: 

Each Member shall take appropriate meas- 
ures and shall cooperate with the Organiza- 
tion to prevent, on the part of private or 
public commerical enterprises, business prac- 
tices affecting international trade which re- 
strain competition, limit access to markets, 
or foster monopolistic control, whenever such 
practices have harmful effects on the expan- 
sion of production or trade and interfere 
with the achievement of any of the other 
objectives set forth in Article 1. 

Carefully defined procedures are laid 
down to permit Members to complain to 
ITO and to govern the conduct of sub- 
sequent investigation and decision by 
that body. Finally, the Charter in gen- 
eral is so drafted that no Member can 
use a state enterprise as a device for 
avoiding its general or specific obliga- 
tions, such as those with respect to 
export subsidies. 

It cannot, of course, be claimed that 
the Charter is an iron-clad guaranty 
that state trading enterprises will always 
be conducted properly. The problem is 
vast; it has many imponderables; and 
we lack long experience with it. But 
conversely, it is clear that, under the 
Charter, Members assume full responsi- 
bility for the international actions of 
state enterprises subject to their control, 
and that they accept specific standards 
of performance for these enterprises. 
There is provided, moreover, the essen- 
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tial administrative machinery to deal on 
a case-by-case basis with situations that 
may arise. 


Trade Agreements Program 


Today 


In closing this discussion on what the 
United States is doing to meet the long- 
range economic problems of our times, 
it should be added that the Trade Agree- 
ments program has recently been given 
a much broader scope and greater effec- 
tiveness. The tariff negotiations initi- 
ated by the United States and concluded 
last autumn in Geneva are a milestone in 
the history of international commercial 
relations. We conducted negotiations 
with each of the other 22 countries pres- 
ent to reduce or bind tariffs and reduce 
or eliminate preferences on a selective 
product-by-product basis. The value of 
our import trade thus covered amounted 
to a billion and three-quarters dollars on 
a 1939 basis. Most of the other 22 na- 
tions also conducted similar negotiations 
with each other gnd made commitments 
on imports valued at more than $8,000,- 
000,000. The agreed tariff rates apply- 
ing to some 45,000 items (including 
bindings) were then incorporated into 
one inclusive document known as the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
Twenty-two of the 23 countries present 
at Geneva have now put the Agreement 
into force. They conduct more than 
three-quarters of the world’s trade. At 
the meeting of these parties earlier this 
month, 11 additional nations indicated 
their desire to conduct the required ne- 
gotiations and beeome parties to the 
Agreement. 

As an illustration of the way that this 
Agreement is already working out, I may 
cite a recent case involving the United 
States and a country which affords an 





Sunken Wrecks Supply 
Lumber for Norwegians 


With the output of Norway’s forests 
strictly allocated to the exchange-pro- 
ducing wood-processing industries or to 
reconstruction of war-leveled areas, the 
average Norwegian who needs lumber to 
repair his home or to build a needed ad- 
dition often faces a long wait. First 
things must come first. But a group of 
enterprising Osloites have found a new 
source of timber—free for the asking. 
During the course of the summer this 
group, during “off-hours,” has salvaged 
many thousands of feet of lumber for 
its own building purposes. At the bot- 
tom of many fjords and harbors are 
wrecked ships within easy grappling dis- 
tance. In many cases the timber is still 
sound and, though water-logged, can be 
recut and used for a variety of building 
purposes. Thus far, several houses in 
the Oslo area have been built largely 
from this material, which is free and re- 
quires no allocation number. 
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include refrigerated vegetables under item 
12 (e). 

[For announcement of resolution No, 483 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 
8, 1947.] 


REDUCTION IN CUSTOMS DUTIES ON Gas. 
OLINE AND KEROSENE EXTENDED 


The 60 percent reduction in import duties 
on gasoline and kerosene into Venezuela has 
been extended from September 30 to De. 
cember 31, 1948, by resolution of the Ministry 
of Finance, published in the Gazeta Oficial 
of September 28, 1948. 

In accordance with the terms of the orig. 
inal resolution, No. 371 of July 14, 1948, this 
reduction in duties will be effective only 
when a previous license for each importation 
has been granted by the Ministry. 

[For the text of resolution No. 371, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of August 14, 
1948. | 





important export market for United 
States textiles. This country, having 
entered into a tariff commitment with 
the United States in respect of textiles, 
decided this summer to impose an ad- 
ministrative regulation which completely 
halted further imports from United 
States sources. Direct bilateral negoti- 
ations failed to remedy the situation, and 
the United States, accordingly, brought 
the matter before the Contracting Par- 
ties to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade with a view to denying equiva- 
lent benefits to the offending country, 
The effect of this action by the United 
States was that within one week the of- 
fending country substantially removed 
the imposition. I cite this case—and 
there are others that have already oc- 
curred—to illustrate the practical value 
of “rules of the game,” voluntarily ac- 
cepted by a number of countries, with 
provision for dealing on a case-by-case 
basis with instances of violation. The 
procedure is simple and appears to be — 
surprisingly effective. 


“Coordinated Policy, Active 
Program” 


THE UNITED STATES has a coordi- 
nated foreign economic policy and an 
active program in the field of trade. The 
most important strategic problems have 
been singled out, and We are acting or 
preparing to act to meet them. By con- 
tinuous and vigorous action, we can lay 
the groundwork for a pattern of trade 
that will result in an expanding world 
economy with open markets, equal com- 
petitive opportunity, and the expansion | 
of production and consumption of goods © 
by all nations. This offers the surest 
guaranty, in the long run, of the presef- | 
vation and continued success of our own 
system of free, private enterprise. 
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